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OLIVE’S TRUST. 
By the Author of “ Fault on Both Sides,” §c. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
The soul of music slumbers in the shell 
Till waked and kindled by the master’s spell ; 
And feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, 
A thousand melodies unheard before. ers. 

“Tus is my daughter Miriam,” said the dwarf as 
the lady entered the room. 

If Olive had been amazod to discover that the dealer 
in odds and ends of St. Botolph’s in the East was the 
proprietor of such a well-ordered, comfortable resi- 
dence as that in which she now found herself, still 
more was she astonished that he, such a malformed, 
misshapen creature, could call anything so lovely his 
“ daughter.” 

Miriam was a girl of eighteen or nineteen, tall and 
graceful, with that peculiar, elegant, undulating form 
which, when seen in its perfection, is one of the 
greatest charms woman can 88. 

Very dark, yet with a flush of colour in her clear 
skin, with black eyes that looked from beneath long, 
silky lashes in soft, dreamy languor, and with a 
wealth of hair the colour of the raven’s wing, which, 
contrary to the arbitrary rules of fashion, swept in 
natural waves over her bare shoulders, with no other 
ornament than a thick gold thread twining in and 
out amongst the tresses Miriam seemed to Olive one 
of the loveliest creatures she had ever gazed upon. 
Her features were regular as those of an antique 
statue, and the sole fault a critic could have found was 
an absence of expression in a face otherwise perfect. 

“ Ah!” cried the dwarf, bitterly, “you are wonder- 
ing what business I have with anything so lovely. 
An ugly, stunted humpback has no right to so beau- 
tiful a daughter. Well, well; why grudge me s 
little suushine? The world shrinks from me, but 
there is one who will not turn aside her face in horror 
at my deformities.” 
conten oe — room, ene her head to 

ve in pass’ kissed father tenderl 
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Olive noted with wonder the splendour of the 
dress and jewels she wore, and felt compelled to ask 
herself again and again whether she were in truth in 
full possession of her senses or whether she were 
not rather the victim of some delusion, It seemed 
impossible that the owner of the house at Hampstead 
could be the same dwarfish creature who had 
frightened her a couple of hours before in the dark, 
dingy shop in Tarpaulin Row. 

The two lives were a, contradiction ; but a little 
later, when Miriam had left the room, the mystery 
was explained, 

Olive, unused to concealment, revealed, in answer 
to certain questions put to her, a portion of her life, 
and, moreover, hinted at the object she had in view 
in coming to London. 

“* Why do you suppose,” inquired the dwarf, “ that 
I put so many queries to you?” ‘ 

Olive’s face flushed as she replied : 

“ Because I think—that is, I imagine you want to 
be sure I have come honestly by the jewels before 
buying them of me.” 

“No,” answered the dwarf, vehemently. “It is 
because you, a kind-hearted, fresh, simple country 
girl, have not shrunk from me in disgust as most 
people have done—ay, when they have only seen 
this, the better life I lead, and are ignorant even of 
the existence of such a place as Tarpaulin Row. It 
may be I am over sensitive, they say deformed crea- 
tures like myself are, but it is a terrible thing to go 
through life the objep;,of scorn, contempt, and loath- 
ing. The dogs int,» street bark at me, the men 
shrink back, the women gather their skirts closer 
round them to avoid the contamination of my touch.” 

“Surely,” said Olive, “this is an exaggeration. 
You fancy things worse than they are.” 

“No, no, I have learnt the truth by bitter expe- 
rience. You are the first woman for many a long 
day who has treated me like a fellow creature—nay, 
more, you have shown me some sympathy, and I am 
not ungrateful. You have let a ray of sunshine into 
my heart, and ia, neturn I would be of service to you. 
I think I can be. Will you let me?” 











To tell the truth Olive was somewhat taken aback 
by this speech, and scarcely knew in what words to 
make her reply. 

Alone and friendless in London, it was a boon to 
her to have any one to whom she could turn for coun- 
sel and advice, yet she could not help hesitating in 
accepting the assistance of this man of two lives. 

He saw the hesitation, and a pained look crossed 
his face. : 

“T do not desire to force myself into your confi- 
dence,”’ he said; “ but if I divine rightly the cause 
of your doubt, let me explain to you the mystery of 
my life—then, if you are satisfied, trust me.” 

“T have no wish to penetrate your secret,” an- 
swered Olive, faltering. 

“ But will you listen to me?” 

She bowed her head. 

“My father started the business down by the 
docks,” commenced the dwarf, without further pause, 
“Tn the same dark, dingy shop where you found me 
to-day he commenced a trade with the sailors who 
came ashore there, buying from them strange odds 
and ends, outlandish curiosities from foreign lands, 
and precious stones. He was a good judge of jewels, 
and being willing to give a fair price fur them he did 
a good trade with Jack, who often enough brings 
home with him rough, uncut stones without any 
knowledge of their worth,” 

And these he bought to sell again?” 

“ Precisely ; and, as I said before, being a good 
judge, he soon became rich, and extended his busi- 
ness by opening an office in the West-end, where he 
speedily became richer.” ; 

“ An office! For the sale of the jewels?” 

“No, for the purchase. There may be no sailors 
with rongh gems in their pockets in the fashionable 
parts of London, but there are many families who 
find it necessary at times either to raise money on 
their jewels or to sell them outright.” 

“Indeed, I can imagine it!” sighed Olive, think- 
ing of the heirlooms she herself desired to convert 
into money. J 

“My father acquired the reputation of being a faire 
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dealing man; business prospered with him, and he 
became a wealthy ong; with but one great, ardent de- 
sire, and that wasto make me; his only son, a‘ gentle- 
man.’” 

The dwarf paused, and the weary, pained look 
crossed his face again, and it was in a bitter tone he 
continued : 

“A gentleman! Save the mark! He gave meas 
good education, good clothes, a handsome wife. 
Ah me! But I was a misshapen, crippled dwarf for 
all that—a miserable, deformed thing, too horrible to 
be laughed at—spurned by the whole world. What 
would you fancy he did to make a ‘ gentleman’ of 
me?” 

Olive professed herself unable to hazard an 
opinion. 

“He married me to a ‘lady.’ She sold herself to 
save her father from otherwise irretrievable ruin; my. 
father bought her, and gave her to me to wife. She 
was beautiful—ah! you little know how beautiful! 
Shrinking from me with a repugnance she could not 
conceal, she stood by my side at the altar, and per- 
jured herself.” 

“ And you—you loved her ?” 

“Loved her! I threw out my whole soul in pas- 
sionate devotion. I knew she cared not for me when 
she became my wife, but, like a mad, fond fool, I ima- 
gined I could win her love. I surrounded her with 
luxury and magnificence, sho had everything that 
money could procure, but she shuddered and shrank 
from me whenever I came near her. She had a per- 
fect horror of me; she loathed me, while I—I wor- 
shipped the ground on which she trod.” 

Olive’s face expressed the pity she felt, and the 
dwarf, whose emotion, was plainly visible, continued 
his nerration. 

“Tt was bad enongh that, but there waa worse to 
come. I continued to hope I might conquer her re- 
pugnanee, even if I could not win her loves but, as 
I hoped and watched, waiting and p Leaw her 
slowly fading away from me. She net, stand 
the life; the sacrifice demanded of hem was teogreat ; 
she could not live with suche mam agme, She 
died.” 

Agaia he paused, and Olive forbore, to interrupt his 
agitated sorrow by words. 

“Yes,” he resumed, after a minute, “she died— 
died of a brokem heart, thanking Heaven with her 


last breath that in its infinite goodness she had beem | 


taken from a life of torture, from—me-; died praying 
that her new-born infant might soom follow her to 
peace and bliss, away from misery, from—me! 
She never reproached me; she strove #@thanke me for 
my ‘ goodness ’ as she lay dying, but all) awery word, 
every gesture, every look told me of tix@ecorn, of the 
loathing, and the contempt with which she could not 
help regarding me. It was hard to bear—hard to 
bear, for I loved her—loved her to the last.’’ 

“And,” said Olive, much: moved by the quiet 
pathos of the story as related to her by the sufferer, 
“and the child? Does it live?” 

** You have seen her,” 

“ Miriam ?” 

“The same, But—ah, there is yet another misory 
—that girl, so beautiful, for she is beautiful, is—pity 
me—is weak in her intellect.” 

“Not an idiot?. Impossible!” cried Olive. 

“But little better. She knows. me and a few of 
those she sees constantly, she admires her fine dress 
and sparkling jewels, but life has no pleasures, for 
her.” 

“ But she knows you—and loves you?” 

“ Yes,” said the dwarf, bitterly. “She is but half- 
witted—she loves me.” 

Olive’s sensitive nature was moved with genuine 
pity for the man whose story she had just heard, and 
she forgot his ugliness and deformity in true sym- 
pathy for his sorrows. 

“Heaven bless your good heart!” he said in an- 
awer to her few faltered words of interest and com- 
miseration, ‘You are the first for many a long day 
who has spoken to me kindly ; but you shall not lose 
by it—no, no—let me finish my story—there is not 
much more to tell.” 

** Pray continue.” 

“‘ My father died about the same time as. my wife, 
leaving me the business, a flourishing, lucrative busi- 
ness. He recommended the abandonment of the 
East-end branch, and, but for my revolting hidgous- 
aoss, I might have given it up,; but fashionable Gondon 
would not. do business with a malformed dwarf; the 
ladies who had come to my father fled in horror 
when they saw me—they preferred going elsewhere 
and being cheated rather than face me. Iwas ex- 
posed to scorn and insult wherever I went. Some 
were frightened, some mocked, but aJl loathed:me— 
I was.an outcast, my wealth would not buy me so- 
ciety ; no one would be seen talking to. me, no one 
would even acknowledge they knew me.” 

__“ Surely you must have imagined this ?” 
“Mo. no; it was real, quite real. » Nobody but my- 


self knew what I suffered—it would have killed a 
weaker man. I,a man fairly educated and with a 
sufficiency of money, was aloné amongst threé mil- 
lions of my fellow-creatures.. It drove me to the 
place where you found meto-day. I gave — 
West-end office and went back to Tarpaulin Row. 
There, in the dingy, dark hole of a shop, I haggle 
with men who have passed months, perhaps years, 
in lands, where negroes, and gorillas abound, and 
who yet start back in horrified dismay when they 
see me. I believe I am only fit to show in a booth at 
a fair.” : 

“Then you pass your days in Tarpaulin Row ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the dwarf, with a sad, dreary 
smile. ‘It is my hermitage; I am a trading recluse. 
Zam and I enjoy each other’s company. I should 
live there altogether and never stir out of doors were 
it not for Miriam. I cannot take her there; I cannot 
leave her alone here, so I have come to be @ man of 
two lives—a man ?—rather a monster.” 

“Then you do not care for this pretty house and 
garden?” 

“No—yes; Ihardly can tell. I haye been used 
to ease and comfort, but the dirt and squalor comes 
naturally enough teme. I suppose it is that I am 
a beast, andam content to live as the beasts live.” 

“‘ No,” cried Olive, with decision. “It is morbid, 
unhealthy mimdthat makes you fancy these things.” 

The dwarf shook his head. 

‘I do some@ business here.as well as.at St. Botolph’s 
in the Bast,” he continued, after a long pause. “* Some. 

distorted face and deformed 


He who directed you to Tarpaulin 

eg. maracas of London loca- 
lities ; Tam not sorry, for your visit to the East- 
end has procured me the one thing I never expected 
to find—a patient listener.” 

“Yes, and a sympathiser,” added’ Olive, eagerly. 
“I don’t know—I hope you\will not. mind my saying 
it, bat Iam sorry—oh, so sorry for you, and, indeed, 
indeed, you—I mean things—are not so bad as you 
believe.” 

Olive was more than rewarded for her speech by 
. the glow of pleasure that lit up the dwarf’s face: at 
these words. 

“You are & misanthropa,” p- continned, “and 
brood over imaginary insults till you be~ 
men so boldly.’ 


lieve them speaking: ue 
“ you! If you only knew the good you de | 
me. I tench your haudi2?? Ma, moy not ; 

it would be like-some:loathseme. reptile.” 

Olive rose from her seat and extended both her 
little white hands towards him. 

He made a gesture as if to take them, then seem- 
ing suddenly to recollect himself, he clasped his 
fingers tightly together beneath the table. 

“No!” he cried, in a voice that was almost fierce. 
* Business—business ! What do you want with me?” 

Olive took from her purse the jewels she had 
brought with her and laid theuron the table before 
him. 

He hardly glanced at them, but swept them across 
towards her: 

“ Will you not buy them?” she asked, with trem- 
bling anxiety. “ Are they of no value?” 

“T cannot look at them now—not’ now—not now! 
Bring them again, at any time, whenever you please 
—but come again! Stay, you want money,” and he 
laid a purse on the table, “that will suffice-till you 
come again. When willit be—to-morrow ?” 

He rose from his seat, without stopping for an an- 
swer, and hurriedly left the-room, 

Olive waited, wonderingly, expecting: his return; 
but in his stead came the little page who had con- 
ducted her to the house, who informed her a cab was 
waiting to take her back to the hotel. 

Much amazed, and hailf-hesitatingly, she returned 
the jewels.to their case, and. with still’ more hesita- 
tion took the purse the dwarf had laid upon the table; 
and followed the lad'to the cab, in which she was 
driven back to her temporary London home, where 
she found Phoebe Leigh half-distracted at her pro- 
longed absence, picturing to herself every possible 
and impossible misfortane having happened to ber 
young mistress. 


Ten ix 
CHAPTER* ° 


Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and ye " 


Ir there was a fault to be found with. Ramases 
Terrace, North Hampstead, it was that the houses 
were just a trifle too neat, the doorsteps'too spotless, 
the kvockers too polished; and the window curtains 
too prim. There.was a conscious’ striving after 
cleanliness and respectability which made thechance 
visitor first exclaim, “How neat!” and the next 
moment, “ How horrid!” 








When you stood at the corner, No 1, and looked 
along the terrace to No, 27}, you saw a perspective 
of houges, each one so exactly the counterpart of the 
other that if you wished to identify any one residence 
it became n to follow the example of the 
captain of the Forty Thieves and chalk the: gate- 


t. 
Pot any of my readers search the suburban director, 
in vain for Ramases Terrace, let. me assure them thar 
if they are dwellers within five miles of London the; 
must know fifty such terraces, with the little square 
of garden in front, too small to grow anything, yet too 
conspicuous to be neglected and left to chance, with 
the magnificent flight of four steps, leading to the im- 
posing portico—room for two standing edgeways, with 
the polished knocker and door handle, and with the air 
of spick-and-span newness which for two or three years 
distinguishes a fresh-built terrace, before the smoke 
and dust grime the paint; before the landlord and 
tenant have their dispute about the fallen chimneys and 
broken windows; and before the district es into 


to which all Ramases 


ey he 18 of 
is that two 
» Olive to the dwarf 
e e & young 
ugh dubbed 

Were accustomed 


stramger'to London, 
was discoverablé, which was quite sufficient 
to set. gossips talking, for whem fact is not forth- 
at the middle-aged female. tea-table fiction 
must be substituted. 

live knew ing em@ caved nothing for the 
neighbours’ | es uty had taken up her temporary. 
residence in Terraee beeause it happened to 
suit her, and never so muck as bestowed a thought 

upon who lived next door. 
Joseph Shingles, the. dwarf, had been mainly in- 
strumental im persuading ber to live nearhim. He 
himself a devoted had 


Shrewd and sensible, he hadconscientiously given 
her the best advice he could, telling her at the same 
time that searching for her father was a worse under- 
taking than looking for the proverbial needle in a 
haystack; but Olive was not to be dissuaded by 
difficulties, and, having secured the dwarf for an ally, 
and having become a weekly tenant of the furnished 
house in Ramases Terrace, she was ready to com- 
mence her search—but where ? 

Shingles agreed with her that as far as existing 
evidence went there was no clne but. the emerald 
ringy and that was.a. matter. which. came more with- 
in-his province: than hers, 

When Olive had taken possession of the little 
house she went, though not without a certain degree 
of reluctance, to call un Mrs. Greville Paisley. 

As far as that lady was concerned, Rawdon Mark- 
ham’s. daughter desired nothing better than never 
again to set eyes upon her, but her sisterly love took 
her to the house; she could not bear to think that 
Cora and Alice should be left entirely: to what she 
believed must be an evil influence, and she determined, 
if it were possible, to remove them from it; but that 


| was more easily said than done. 


Mrs. Paisley received Olive with # gushing torrent 
of affection, and _p her to remain an inmate of 
her house, but to this she of: course would not con- 
sent. She explained that shehad taken the house ip 
Ramases Terrace; and, with an: eager warmth; be- 
sought Oor#and Alice to come and live withiher; but 
this proposal Mrs. Paisley, on their behalf, : firmly 
and decidedly negatived. A few angry words fol- 
lowed, in which Olive strove to exercise the authority 
of an elder sister without effect, then she took s 
cold leave of those who were nearest and dearest to 
her in.the world, and left the house, feeling that the 
barrier between herself and her sisters was becoming 
more and more formidable, and that ere long it would 
be insurmeuntable. 

This was a bitter pain to Olive, and: cruelly hard 
to bear, especially in her loneliness. In London she 
felt.still: more than at Ripplebrook.the desertion of 
Ooraand Alice, It. wasiabitter thing for her to:be 
in a large city without.a friend, for she was esset- 
tially one of those clinging girls who, in trouble:and 
joy; in difficulty and pleasure, look to someone to 
whom to appeal for comfort or forssympathy. 

She was one of those girls, moreover, that men 
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sometimes call cold and phlegmatic, for she thought 
little or nothing of the wild passion of love, valuing 
rather the cooler and more enduring feeling of the 
perfect trust and confidence of affectionate friend- 
ship. The truth was, perhaps, Olive, owing to the 
early death of her mother, had never thought as.a 
child, even when one in age. Sheand her father had 
been the whole world to each other until that fatal 
day when Mrs, Greville Paisley had come to Ripple- 
brook and stepped between them. 

To her father she had ever naturally turned for 
love and sympathy, and now he bad left her she 
realised how hard it was to stand alone. 

Under these circumstances it was not unnatural 
that she should be drawn towards the only person 
who had displayed any sympathy towards her, even 
though that prvee was an ugly, humpbacked, mis- 
shapen dwarf. 

Joseph Shingles went-heart and soul into her plans. 
If she turned in grateful friendliness.to him, he wel- 
comed her confidences. with an ardent delight. that 
words cannot express, 

A misanthrope for believing himself hated, 
despised, and loathed by all his. fellow creatures, he 
chanced upon @ young and innocent girl, who valued 
his counsel and cared nothing for his) deformities, 
who could. appreciate him) for his: good sense, with- 
out deeming it marred by his ugliness, and the plea- 
sure occasioned by this discovery made him as ab- 
ject a slave to Olive as ever was foolish lover'to fond 
mistress. 

Beneath the surface the dwarf had a wealth of feel- 
ing for which few, if any, before Olive had ever cre- 
dited him, For the first time in his life he felt him- 
self appreciated, and in his heart: he fervently wor- 
shipped her who had raised him from the.depths of 
gloomy, misanthropic despondency. 

He begged Olive as a favour to spend some of her 
spare time at his house, and she was glad to do so'to 
escape from the loneliness.of her own. home, or the 
worse loneliness of the London streets, crowded with 
people, and all strangers. Never does the sense. of 
solitude strike more forcibly to the heart of a.sensi- 
tive person than when aloneinacrowd. To be sur- 
rounded by a concourse of pleasant, laughing, merry, 
gossiping groups, solitary oneself, conveys a. feeling 
of desolation more complete than to be aloneon a 
pathless, untrodden moorland, with never a-fellow 
creature nigh. 

Shingles was invariably absent during the day, and 
Olive was consequently thrown much with Miriam, 
From the bottom of her heart she pitied this: poor 
girl whose life was so sad. She knew nothing of her 
own misfortune; she never dreamed she was not as 
other girls were, and, indeed, at times it was. difficult 
for Olive to understand that she was conversing with 
one of weak intellect, for Miriam would speak sensibly 
ind well on many subjects, then without any reason 
burst forth into childish, nonsensical, nursery babble, 
anconscious herself that she was talking, other than 
sound sense, 

Debarred from. companions, partly by her infirmity 
and partly by her father’s jealous suspicions of the 
world’s hatred, Olive was-the first person of her own 
sex with whom she had ever held anything like confi- 
Jeutial communication, and to Olive she clung with all 
the affection of a loving disposition. 

Miriam had her secret, such a great secret it could 
only be whispered in fear and trembling, and under 
the strictest and most binding promise that it should 
aever, never, never be revealed, 

Miriam had a lover! 

‘My poor girl !” said Olive, compassionately, when 
the first heard this confession, for she believed it to 
be but a delusion; but when she came to learn more 
the altered this opinion, and pitied Miriam all the 
more, 

There was a gentleman, young and, oh! so hand- 
some, who had had occasion to call on the dwarf on 
business matters, business connected with raising 
teady money on his expectations, and Miriam had 
seen him, and from the moment she saw him he had 
become her hero, 

_He had been to Hampstead twice; three times 
since he had climbed over the garden wall to see 
Miriam. Hoe had told her he loved her, had begged 
her to run away with him and be his. wife, and he. 
was so handsome and so good and so kind and so 
aoble, in short, there never was. such a person in the 
world as Miriam’s lover. 

_ Olive’s suspicions. were roused, and seeing in these 
circumstances the foreshadowing of great evil, she 
asked some questions, and the answers she received 
convinced her completely thet the lover, whoever he 
might be, was an unscrupulous adventurer, whose 
object was solely to obtain possession of Miriam.in 
order to inherit some, if not all, of the wealth Joseph 
Shingles was known to possess. Yet she dared not 
say this to Miriam. 

On one fine midwinter day, when a thin coating 


branches stood out sharp and distinct against the 
clear, blue-gray sky, Olive knocked at the door of the 
well-known house, and entered the drawing-room 
where she had first seen Miriam. 

he servant had told her the poor girl was there, 
but the room was empty. e 

Looking out from the window, to her surprise, 
Olive saw Miriam tripping gaily over the snow- 
covered lawn. She called to her, and Miriam, her 
face beaming with pleasure, came back to the house 
to speak to her. 

‘*Hush!” she said, with that air of mystery that 
the half-witted so often assume. “Hush! He is 
here, my darling, my hero. You will not say a word 
and you shall see him. You won’t tell—you won't 
tell,” and she burst out into a nursery song. 

He'll sit othe ee aoe 

And hide his head under his wing. 
My Robin—my poor Robin—let us go to him. Come, 
come, or he will perish in the snow.” 

Taking Olive by the hand, she led her reluctant! 
into the garden, but she went with some half- 
convinced notion of doing good, with some purpose 
of confronting the pretended lover, and telling him 
his evil designs were known, and appealing to him to 
cease his unmanly, dishonourable conduct. 

“He is here,” said Miriam, pointing to a small 
summer-house, hidden from the house by the shrub- 
bery. “Hide and seek—catch who catch can! My 
poor Robin in the barn. 

“The north wind doth blow 
And we shall have snow. 
Poor Robin !” 

The next minute a tall, good-looking young man, 
smoking a cigar, strolled negligently from the sum- 
mer-house and confronted the two girls. 

He stopped, surprised and doubtingly, seeing that 
Miriam was not alone, and Olive, with face pale as 
death, stood as if rooted-to the spot, incapable for a 
moment of speech and motion as she recognised in 
Miriam’s lover Charlie Wilding. 

“ Olive!” hecried, in much agitation. 

“Charlie! Charlie!” she answered, in heartbroken 
accents, “ what are you doing here?” 

“Do you know my Robin ?” cried Miriam, clapping 
her hands. together. “My dear Robin, my good 
Robin; look what a beautiful coat he has,” and she 
stroked it with her delicate hand. ‘ What soft fur! 
so smooth and glossy—like.Zam’s— 

**T love little pussy; his coat is so warm, * 
And if I don’t hurt him he’ll do me no harm, 
Poor Pussy—purr, Pussy.” 

She nestled her head against Charlie Wilding’s 
shoulder, but he put her from him, and stood before 
Olive with eyes bent upon the ground. 

“ You did not expect to encounter me here,” said 
Olive, in a voice she strove to render calm. “ When 
last we parted I little thought to meet you thus.” 

“ Whose doing is it?” asked Wilding, in a hoarse 
voice, and without raising his eyes. “ If I have gone 
from bad to worse, if 1 have become a degraded 
thing, hating myself as much as others hate me, you 
should be the last to reproach me.” 

“Why?” 

“It is your handiwork. Had you not thrown me 
over I could have been a good and honourable man.” 

* You.are my own Robin,” interposed Miriam, 

“Go,” said Olive. “ This is no place'for you.” 

“T must see you—I must talk to you, Olive,” 

She shuddered slightly from head to foot. 

“No,” she answered. “ It is impossible !” 

“ Olive, by all the love you once bore me, by the 
heart. you told me beat for me alone, by all the 
memories of the past, I beseech you give me an hour’s 
quiet conversation with you.” 

Olive, with a trembling hand, wrote on a card her 
new address. 

“T shall be at home to-morrow at eleven,” she 
said. “ Now go.” 

Without a word, without even a glance at Miriam, 
Charles Wilding left the garden. 

Then Miriam turned on Olive, her eyes flashing, 
her hands tightly clenched. 

“ You have stolen him from me,” she exclaimed, 
angrily ; “‘stolenmy Robin! How dare you?” 

“It is for the best, dearest,” said Olive, tenderly, 
and would have encircled the other’s waist with 
her arm, but Miriam pushed her indignantly away. 
I hate you,” said she. ‘‘ You come between me 
and my own dear Robin, my darling; you are a 
wicked, wicked woman, and [ am very miserable. 
Let me go; I will not speak to you, I will not stay 
with you.” 

Then with a change in her tone, startling in its 
suddenness, she spoke with.a wonderful tenderness. 
“Robin, poor Robin, come back to me,” she said, 
in earnest entreaty, then followed a snatch of plain- 
tive melody, 


% she cried, my own love's gone, 





of snow lay over the heath, aud the gaunt, bare tree 





alone, alone—and all your doing,” and murmuring 
the words of the song to herself she walked slowly 
and sadly back towards the house, followed by the 
sorrowing, suffering girl with whom she was so in- 
dignant. 

Olive had enough to occupy her mind that after- 
noon. The strange and unexpected meeting with 
Charlie Wilding under circumstances she could never 
have anticipated gave her imagination much work. 

Poor Charlie! She loved him now as she had 
always loved him, truly and faithfully, and his re- 
proach to her, coupled with the words he had spoken 
when she bade him farewell at Ripplebrook, stung 
her to the quick. Had she, in attempting simply to 
do her duty, gone too far, and really driven Charlie, 
for whom she would have laid down her life, to mad 
desperation ? 

Remorse came over her, and in her sad regrets it 
seemed to her that the whole world was against her, 
that whatever she did must of necessity be wrong, 
and in her grief she breathed forth a heartbroken 
prayer ; 

‘*Oh, merciful Heaven, let me die!” 

In her sorrow there came upon her in all its in- 
tensity the misery of loneliness. There was no one 
on whom she could lean in her grief, no one in whom 
to confide her sorrows, no one to whom to look for 
sympathy. She was alone in the world, forgotten, 
uncared for, and under the agony of accumulated woe 
her heart felt fit to break; but at length her grief 
found vent in that one great comfort that women 
have—tears. 

Her head buried in the sofa cushions, she lay sob- 
bing as if she would sob her heart out, and when she 
rose, calmer and happier, the sun had set, and the 
faithful Phosbe was bringing in the tea-things. 

It was past ten o’clock when there came a timorous 
double knock at the front door, and Pheebe a few 
moments later ushered the dwarf into Olive’s pre- 


sence. 

Half-frightened, he stood apologising in the door- 
way. It was the first time he had ever intruded upon 
Olive, and, astonished at his own temerity, he, in the 
multitude of excuses he endeavoured to make, stut- 
tered and stammered in hopeless confusion of lan- 
guage, till Olive gave him her hand and fairly con- 
ducted him to a seat. 

“ I wanted to see you,” he said, heedless of all his 
hostess’s assurances that apologies were needless, “ I 
had something special to say, but I waited till it was 
quite dark and no one likely to be about.” 

“ Why need you have done that?” 

“Why? Iwould not for the world have your 
neighbours see such a miserable deformity at your 
door. Ob, it is all very well for you to extend your 
compassion to me, but others will not. I hate the 
very light of day that reveals my hideousness,” 

“Ts it about Miriam you wish to speak to me?” 
asked Olive, thinking it quite likely that that unfor- 
tunate girl had in her confusion of ideas represented 
herself as having received a slight, au insult, or a 
wrong. 

“No, not about Miriam. I should not have ven- 
tured here upon my own affairs.” 

“Ts it about my business then ?” 

(13 Yes.’’ 

“My father! You have found my father?” cried 
Olive, excitedly, jumping at a conclusion ina way not 
uncommon with young ladies, 

The dwarf shook his head. 

“No, no, not that yet.” 

“But you have some clue? Youcan give me some 
hope ?” 

“T think so.” 

“ Oh, Heaven bless you and reward you for all your 
goodness and kindness !” she said. 

Then she rose from her seat and took one of the 
dwart’s large, ugly hands, and pressed it between her 
tiny palms in excess of gratitude. 

Had she but seen the rapture of his face at this act 
she would have been startled, but her eyes were full 
of tears and her thoughts were far, far away at that 
moment. 

“ You will remember,” continued Shingles, “ you 
spoke to me about a certain emerald ring ?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“A ring that played a somewhat conspicuous part 
in the story you told me ?” 

“Yes. It is the only clue to the mystery.” 
“Since then I have put myself in communication 
with every jeweller in London respecting it.”’ 

“ How kind of you!” 

* And to-day,” he continued, noticing with plea- 
sure but paying no other heed to the interruption, 
“to-day, for the first. time, I have obtained some 
tidings of it.” 

“Where is it? Who has it?” 

“The emerald ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T cannot tell you.” 





Aud [ am left here all alone, 


Olive’s countenance fell, and the hope that had 
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put colour into her cheeks and light into her eyes 
sunk like lead in her heart. 

“The stone,” resumed the dwarf, “as described 
by you, must be nearly unique, and therefore easily 
recognisable ; the setting, if I understood you rightly, 
was heavy, old-fashioned gold, with a chased pat- 
tern ?” 

seat fg 

“You would krow the setting if you were to see 
it again?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“You could swear to it?” 

"ren." 

Joseph Shingles took a small morocco case from 
his pocket and laid on the table before Olive’s eager 
eyes the familiar gold ring, but with only a hollow 
to mark where the emerald had been. 

“Ts that it?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried Olive, in eager excitement, 
taking it in her hand and turning it over and over; 
“and sec, here are my mother’s initials, ‘L. M.,’ 
scratched on the inside. Ob, how kind you are! 
Where did you get it? How did it come into your 
hands? Now we have something definite to go upon. 
We will find out everything, we will unravel the 
mystery, I shall see my dear, dear father again, and 
be so very, very happy—and it will be all your 
doing ; we shall go back to dear old Ripplebrook, the 
clouds will vanish, and all will be sunshine. Oh, 
thank you, thank you so very much for all you have 
done!” 

Again in the emotion of delight the tears welled 
in her soft eyes, but her happiness found no reflec- 
tion in the dwarf’s face, which was sad and gloomy. 

“Go back to Ripplebrook,” he murmured, repeat- 
ing her words ; “and all mydoing. I am strangling 
the only joy I ever knew.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE RIVAL GEMS. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Poise the cause in justice’ equal scales, 
Whose beams stand sure, whose rightful 
cause prevails. 2 Henry VI. 

Bricut and beautiful broke the twenty-fifth of 
June upon the world. 

At an early hour the court was filled by a crowd, 
eager to listen to a trial which had excited the 
greatest curiosity. 

It was geucrally believed that Ruby would gain 
the day. 

Leoni Garbrashi, Venice Lafarge, heavily veiled, 
and Ruby entered the court with haughty steps, which 
betokened them sanguine of success. 

Hirble Wayward walked near her betrayer, and as 
she took the seat reserved for her she glanced 
timidly at the little army of defence. Caleb was 
there, looking straight at her. 

Garbrashi did not recognise his late prisoner when 
ho glanced at the witnesses for the defence, Caleb 
had donned a new suit that eventful morning, 
which vastly bettered his appearance. Arnold Tra- 
vers appeared calm and collected, but Opal, who sat 
at his side, was fearful as to the result of the trial. 

Jack Hull, the sailor, was the first witness called. 
He was nearly sixty years of age, and, to all appear- 
ance, a hardened wretch, whose cable of life would 
soon disappear through the hawse-hole. He told his 
well-learned story with some assumption of rude elo- 
quence, using a great many salt-water phrases, which 
he thought would gain for him the appellation of a 
* thorough sailor.” 

A rigid cross-examination failed to entangle Jack, 
and Garbrashi smiled at Montjoy’s ill success. 

The second witness was Hirble Wayward. The 
poor, rescued girl exhibited signs of fear when she 
entered the witness-box. Vincent Anderson moved 
as near her as he dared without exciting Garbrashi’s 
suspicions, and she felt that she had friends near who 
would protect her from the vengeance of hor be- 
trayer. 

The first sentence that parted her lips startled Gar- 
brashi. 

“* May it please your lordship,” she said, turning to 
the judge, ‘I want to tell a story of treachery and 
double-dealing.” 

t was in vain that the Genoese sprang to his feet 
and protested against it. The judge sternly com- 
manded him to be seated. 

“They have bribed her!” cried the Genoese, point- 
ing to his opponents. “They have bribed her to 
swear a pack of falsehoods against us.” 

“T am not bribed,” said Hirble, looking at the 
Genoese. “I have served the wrong long enough ; 
now I want to assist the right.” 

“Proceed with your story,” said the judge. 

Hirble Wayward then spoke of Garbrashi’s treachery 
to her, and ventila‘yd the plot of the conspiring trio. 

Tt was plainly seen that the judge, as well as the 





spectators, believed the story of the girl, which had 
brought tears from eyes that seldom wept. 

“ Has the prosecution more witnesses to be sworn ?” 
asked the judge, sarcastically, gazing at Leoni Gar- 
brashi, who glared at Hirble Wayward like a tiger. 

“None,” he answered. 

“ May it please your honour,” said Wilfred Mont- 
joy, rising, “if further testimony is needed for the 
defence, we will have our witnesses sworn.” 

“Their services are not needed now,” was the 


reply. 

Upon the testimony elicited—and what more was 
needed?—the judge rendered his decision, which 
gave to Opal the beautiful River View. 

Ruby uttered a shriek, and fell into Garbrashi's 
arms. Opal flew to the weeping Hirble Wayward, 
and clasped her in her arms. 

Hundreds of spectators pressed forward to grasp 
the hands of the victors, and gaze upon the faces of 
the bafiled. 

In the midst of the confusion Arnold Travers 
glanced at the veiled woman, who stood back and 
surveyed the exciting scene. 

“T must know who she is,” he cried, aloud. “I 
will know!” 

He sprang across the space which separated them, 
and before she could raise a hand he had thrown back 
the veil. 

“ Agnes!” he cried, staggering back. ‘‘ My wife! 
my wife!” 

A deathly pallor overspread her face, and she fell 
forward upon the stone floor. 

Vincent Anderson raised her from the cold floor, 
and blood flowed from her mouth. 

She was borne insensible into the jury-room, and 
laid upon a sofa, 

A physician soon reached the spot, to find Arnold 
Travers kneeling beside the woman he had wronged, 
and holding the cold hand in his which he thought had 
long since mouldered to dust in a grave. 

The judge, who had followed the party into the 
jury-room, returned into the court, declared it ad- 
journed, and ordered Garbrashi, Ruby, and their wit- 
nesses into custody. 

Then he returned to the little apartment to see— 
Venice Lafarge die! 

After a brief examination the physician declared 
that she had broken an important blood-vessel, and 
could not recover. However, he brought her to con- 
sciousness, and aided her to speak. 

It was indeed a solemn scene. 

After a terrible separation and long years of bitter- 
ness, husband and wife had met. 

Oh, how Arnold Travers implored her forgiveness 
for his crime! How he kissed the hand slowly 
growing cold in death, and vowed that if she would 
forgive him he would be ready todie! He felt that 
Heaven had forgiven him. 

Agnes was not long in speaking peace to his soul. 
She knew that she was nearing the Lethean stream, 
and her thirst for revenge had vanished with his kiss. 
As she hoped to be forgiven, she must forgive, and 
husband and wife were reconciled. 

Then she told the story of her life after the separa- 
tion. 

She swore revenge upon her husband. She formed 
the acquaintance of Garbrashi, whom she felt to be 
the man she wanted. He furnished the money needed 
to carry out their plans. She accidentally discovered 
Ruby, and noticed her resemblance to Arnold Travers. 
She proposed her plans to the ambitious, moneyless 
beauty, who already loved the Genoese, Eagerly 
she grasped at the prospect of shining as the mis- 
tress of a most beautiful estate, and entered into the 
conspiracy with her whol» heart. 

But over whose grave had Arnold Travers knelt 
and craved his wife’s forgiveness? asks the reader. 

Ah! that was a shrewd device of the wronged 
wife. 

She discovered the dying woman in the hotel by 
the merest accident. She wrote a history of her 
vindication, and secretly placed it under the pillow. 
She knew that some day the paper would meet her 
husband’s eye. 

Scarcely had she finished her narrative, told in 
disjointed sentences, when the life current rushed 
into her throat. Ste could speak no more—she felt 
the king of terrors approaching. 

She motioned to her husband to kiss her, and as 
his lips touched hers, and his tears fell like rain upon 
her cheeks, her spirit soared from its earthly tene- 
ment, to dwell for ever in a body robed in white. 

One by one, the spectators of this sad scene took 
their departure, and Arnold Travers was left alone 
with his dead. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Domestic Happiness, thou only bliss 
Paradise that has survived the fall. Cowper. — 
A FoRTNIGHT had flown since the fatal twenty- 
fifth of June, and the living actors in our drama, save 





Garbrashi and his ambitious victim, have returned 
to River View. 

Agnes, the wronged wife, peacefully slumbers be- 
neath the churchyard sod, and Arnold Travers has 
planted the fairest flowers upon her grave. He weeps 
for her, but he thanks Heaven that she forgave him, 
He says that he is ready to die, and sleep till the 
resurrection morn at her side. 

One night Hirble Wayward, who had accompanied 
our friends to River View, walked into the garden 
at the side of her rescuer, Caleb. 

“T shall leave this beautiful spot to-morrow,” she 
said, with an audible sigh. 

* Where be you going to?” asked Caleb. 

“To my old home.” 

“ An’ what be you goin’ to do there ?” 

**T shall resume work in one of the large factories.” 

“Now jest look here, Hirble,” and Caleb caught 
her little hand as he spoke, “I’m all alone in this ’ere 
world, an’ so are you. You know the good book 
says that it is not good for man to be alone, an’ if it 
doesn’t say the very same woe Se women, it means 
it. Now look here, Hirble, I think a great deal of 
you—to tell the earnest truth, my old heart goes pit- 
a-pat for you. Let us get married, jest like Mr, An- 
derson and Miss Opal™is goin’ to do. ‘There! hang 
it! the story’s told, an’ I feel a mighty s‘ght better 
for teliin’it. What do you say, Hirble ?” 

Hirble could not but smile at this uncouth declara- 
tion of love;and she let him imprint a kiss on her 
cheek before she spoke. 

“ You surely don’t want to marry me, Caleb,” she 
said. 

“ Yes, I do want to marry you. Now say, Ilirble, 
won't you have me ?” 

“ Yes,” she said. “I love you as I once loved 
him, I trust.” 

Caleb was overjoyed. He caught her in his arms, 
and nearly smothered her with kisses. 

“We'll go to Lancashire on a slashin’ weddin’ 
tour,” he cried, “ an’ when we come back we'll live 
here. 

“Here, Caleb 4 cried Hirble, in astonishment. 
“This is Miss Opal’s home.” 

“Yes; but didn’t the dear, good young lady say 
this mornin’ that if I could only jest get you, that she 
would build us a house over on the hill? Why, of 
course she did. An’ I’ve got you now, an’ ain’t we 
all jolly? Why, when you be Mrs. Stout, Mrs. Law-+ 
yer Anderson will come to see you. Won’t there be 
slashin’ times?” and he took another kiss on the 
thought of coming days. 

When the lovers returned to the mansion, Caleb 
reminded Opal of her promise. 

“T shall not break it, Caleb,” she said, after kiss- 
ing Hirble. “You shall have a beautiful home.” 

By-and-bye, the wedding of Vincent Anderson and 
his lovely betrothed was celebrated at a London 
church famed for its fashionable weddings. 

At the same hour Caleb stood before the surpliced 
clergyman, with Hirble leaning gracefully on his 
arm. Clad in broadcloth, the reader would hardly 
recognise the Caleb Stout of other days, 

While Vincent and his bride mado a tour through 
the south of Europe, Caleb and Hirble were enjoying 
themselves in the old home of the latter. The bride 
found her parents, who welcomed her to their heurts, 
and forgave her, with grateful tears. 

Garbrashi and Ruby, what of them? After re- 
maining in prison a while, brooding over the failure 
of their cherished schemes, they were dismissed at 
the instance of a humane court, and, embarking in a 
vessel, they set sail for Italy. 

There, reader, in the city of Venice, wedded by s 
priest, let us leave them, jealous of each other and 
hating themselves. Have they not merited such an 
existence ? 

Now we take final leave of our scenes and cha- 
racters. 

The promised “house on the hill” has been 
built, and a beautiful little home it is, too. Caleb 
and Hirble are as happy as life can be made by love 
and the merry voices of dutiful children, named re- 
spectively Vincent and Opal. 

It is scarcely necessary to inform-the reader that 
Vincent Anderson and his lovely bride are happy, for 
theirs could be no other life. 

Arnold Travers, the man who fought to “ the bitter 
end "—fought when others would have relinquished 
the contest—still lives, but is nearing death’s dark 
portals. He wants to die—he longs to sleep by her 
side, and the day is not far distant when his prayers 
will be answered. 

THE END. 


WE learn that the ro iment of artillery is 
sadly in want of recruits, The number of fresh 
gunners required at present amounts to at least 
2,000. The standard, 5 feet 8 inches, is the chief 
cause of this deficiency. There is a superabundance 
of shorter men offering themselves. ; 
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CLARE ORMOND. 


> 
CHAPTER I. 

A coTTaGE stood on the outskirts of a southern 
town, with widespread, desolate-looking grounds 
around it. Land was of little value in that region ; 
and Ormonia, as the place was called, a do- 
main of fifty acres around it, a few of which 
were cultivated as a vegetable garden and corn- 
field, the rest allowed to grow up in timber and long 


grass. 

But the trees that drooped their patriarchal 
branches over the decaying roof were magnificent 
giant monarchs of the forest, with space enough 
left between them to spread out into a crown of 
verdure, which delighted the heart of at least one of 
the dwellers in that dilapidated-looking house. 

That an indolent, careless man lived there was 
evident to the most casual observer ; and on a bright 
afternoon in early summer, a view of the owner 
which carried out this impression might have been 
obtained as he sat in the low-roofed verandah, idly 
smoking, in his comfortable, but shabby-looking 
arm-chair. 

Mr. Ormond was a man of forty-five years of 
age, but he looked much older. Life had gone 
hardly with him, chiefly through his own inaptitude 
to apply himself to business affairs ; but that did 
not lessen his murmurs at the partiality of the blind 
goddess towards those more capable of winning her 
smiles, nor give him courage to bear the misfor- 
tunes that had befallen him in his career. 

He was not like Micawber, for he did not look for 
anything to turn up in his favour, but sat down to 
mourn over lost opportunities, and reconcile himself 
to the belief that nothing could now lift himself and 
his family from the slough of poverty into which 
they had fallen. 

He had tried mercantile life and speculations in 
various commodities, and always came out a loser, 
chiefly because he was careless, extravagant in his 
expenditure when money was coming in from any 
source, and utterly incompetent to manage the large 
undertakings which had brought him to ruin, 

The son of an Irish gentleman of some fortune, 
Reginald Ormond had emigrated to Australia in early 
life, bringing with him his portion of the paternal 
inheritance, amounting to six thousand pounds. He 
married a young girl of French descent, endowed 
with all the gaiety and fondness for pleasure of 
the race from which she sprang. 

Both husband and wife thought their means 
ample, for Mrs. Ormond owned the cottage home 
in which they now vegetated, and the fields sur- 
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A style of living was inaugurated which soon 
made heavy inroads on Ormond’s fortune, and in 
an evil hour he undertook to reinstate himself by 


“ going into business,” as he yo it. 

The years ed on; no luxury was denied 
to his family, though loss after loss fell heavily 
upon its head, and two years before our story 
opens the final crash came. From the wreck was 
saved the home, with an income of one hundred 

unds a year, derived from property left by a 

—- of Mrs. Ormond, for her sole use and be- 
nefit. 

There were three children : two daughters of soven- 
teen and fifteen years of age respectively, and a son 
four years younger ; and on this pittancea family of 
five persons, accustomed to every indulgence, was 
compelled to live. 

Ormond was a kind-hearted man, and a liberal 
one, and it was little wonder that the change in his 
fortunes had silvered his raven locks, and traced 
deep lines upon his brow. He had been a very 
handsome man, and still retained his fine figure and 
gentlemanly air, in spite of his shabby surroundings 
and neglected dress. 

He had no heart to look after his small domain, 
and the one old man whose business it was to keep 
the place in such order as he could was left to 
manage in his own way, without interference from 
his master. 

Ormond lounged away his days, reading, smok- 
ing, and wondering for what purpose he had been 
created, since he had failed ineverything he had un- 
dertaken. Like most men on whom disaster falls 
after middle-age, he seemed to have lost all energy 
and hope; so he accepted his fate as an accom- 
plished fact, though he did not try to bear it with 
philosophy. 

The sound of a young voice blithely singing came 
from the interior of the house, and Ormond frowned 
slightly as he muttered : 

“T ought to feel glad that the child can sing, 
in spite of our changed prospects, but it grates 
on my ears whenI feel as downcast asI do this 
evening. Heigh-ho! thisis a poor world, and I and 
mine have come down to fill a very humble place 
“ean There is nothing to look forward to—no- 

g.”? 

** What is that you are saying, Ormy, darling ?” 
asked a cheerful voice at his elbow. “ ‘Care killed 
a cat.’ What is the use of moaning over what can- 
not be helped? We have bread to eat, and a roof 
over us, and we ought to be thankful for that.” 

The speaker had issued from a window opening to 
> — from the room to which his back was 
urned. 





rounding it. 


She was a small, plump woman, with bright black 





eyes, well-cut features, and an expression of gay 
good humour which nothing could daunt. 

“It is well enough for you to say that, Nettie, 
because the roof and the bread are both of yourown 
providing. I am fit for nothing, for I have only 
made a mess of everything I have attempted, how- 
ever fair the prospect was in the beginning. It is 
hard to sit down and feel that I am only a cumberer 
of the earth, unable to help myself or those that 
look to me for a suitable start in life.” 

** How do you dare to talk so to me? Isn’t what 
is mine yours? And haven’t I spent for you thon- 
sands and thousands that would have paid for this 
old'place over and over again? You gave meevery- 
thing I fancied I could want as long as you had the 
means, and now you talk about me giving you house 
and home. It’s—it’s absurd, and I won’t have it.’”’ 

“Tt is true, any way, darling, and you can’t deny 
it. We had a good time when the monoy was in 
hand; but now it’s all gone, I can’t help thinking 
what a fool I was not to invest my means in land. 
We would have been rich if I had; but, you see, I 
thought I could find a shorter way to fortune than 
digging in the ground, and this is what I’ve come 
to ” 


He waved his hand towards the neglected grounds 
lying around him. 

* And it’s a very good something to come to, too, 
if we will only make the best of it. Iam going to 
have the undergrowth cleared away from the fields 
that have lain idle so long, and I am going to plant 
a crop; guess what it is now !” 

A laugh that was so contagious he could not help 
joining in it burst from her rosy lips. 

** Goodness knows! The land won’t bring corn, 
for it is too poor, and it is too late now to get any- 
thing out of it this year.” 

“Oh, Iam looking to the future. Next year wa 
will make our fortune out of—you’ll never guess, so 
I'll tell you—peas! Now what do you think of 
that?” 

Ormond laughed again. 

“*T think you are trying to raise my spirits, that 
is all, Nettie.” 

* Indeed I am not—I am in earnest, and if I can 
only find some money to start with, I know we can 
do as well as other people. Why, there is an old 
man living on a small place not more than ten miles 
from here, and he has made a little fortune in the 
last two years on his crop of peas. Iam going to 
turn agriculturist ; I mean to show you what I can 
do as a tiller of the soil.” 3 

Again her cheery laugh rang out, but Ormond did 
not join in it this time ; he bitterly said : 

“That old fellow might succeed, because he had 
something to start on ; but you have nothing. The 
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money that comes quarterly to you barely serves to 
meet our expenses. We have sold everything that 
could be spared; the jewels I decorated you with, 
with so much pride in our palmy days, have all 
been sacrificed to meet our necessities, and the mere 
attempt to prepare the ground for cultivation would 
involve the expenditure of a considerable sum.” 

His wife looked aazious a few moments, but she 
presently smiled cheerfully, and said : 

‘“«* Whore there’s @ will, there’s a way,’ Ormond. 
We can begin on @ small scale, you know, and, once 
fairly started, it ate eno, “ee t og 

Her voice trem ightly,, and her bri eyes 
were humid with rane con for this brave little 
women had a tender heart, deep love for husband 
and children, and an earnest, helpful spirit, which 
impelled her toruse every effort to sustaimthe droop- 
ing cougage of the former, and to plan, -omegeer Se 
day, some new method of adding something, i 
means of living. 

The eldest , ore was a good musician, and, 
much to the di and annoyance of her father, 
she had accepted an engagement imthe neighbour- 
ing town to give instruction in that art in a small 
Leto school, for which service she-was paid-very 
poorly. 

Mr. Ormond arose, and took his wife in his arms 
as ~ enn @ choking voicea senile 

‘Your faith, your energy are a 
me, Nettie. Ieam only sit and dream over the dis- 
appointments of my life, while you are always be 
ing todo something to alleviate leet i 
which my ill saeeess has all 
tome, I kitiow that I lave 
but whatcamI do, dear 


\-eannot, in fact, for 
the money wae left to me, I could mortgage the 
place, itis trae; but I dare not risk the loss of our 
home, Couldn’t you get something to do in the 


town, dear? - Youvare a good book-keceper, and you }, 
know. The town is only a | to 
.| “If you have 


have friends there, 
mile from heré, 
you good.” 

An expression of angry pain swept over Ormond’s 
face, and he almost curtly said: 

**T thought you understood how impossible that 
is. Ihave sought employment till I felt sick and 
degraded; but no one wanted about them an un- 


the walk to and fro would do 


lucky fellow like myself. SinceI have made a mess: 


of my own affairs, they very naturally think I would 
mismanage all of theirs that were entrusted to me. 
If I had strength to labour with my hands, I might 
perhaps get something to do ; but I’ve lived the life 
of a gentleman, and if I tried daily labour I should 
only break down, and give you the additional trou- 
ble of nursing me.” 

‘My dear, you hurt me when you speak that way. 
T thought your friends would 4 you to some suit- 
able employment; but if they will not, you must 
assist me here. There is a great deal to be done on 
the place, for it has run to weeds while we have been 
away. The people who rented it of us took no care 
of oe and since we have lived here we have 
done little better. It is not good for you to live so 
idly, darling ; you sit and brood over your misfor- 
tanes, till I sometimes fear they will produce melan- 
eholy madness. There, I’ve spoken out the fear 
that haunts me, and I hope you will forgive me, my 
dear husband.” 

Ormond looked down on her with a smile.in his 
eyes, though hia lips twitched nervously. 

‘1 cannot be veryangry with you, Nettie, for ex- 
pressing a dread that has, at times, come over my- 
self. But half the people who know us would say 
that so indolent a man as I have become would not 
ever have spirit enough to go mad. I believe I have 
sat down and taken things as they came quite long 
enough, leaving the burden and the heat of the day 
on you. I am going to turn over a new leaf, and 
to-morrow we’ll start on another tack. I'll set 
about mending the broken fences, and see if I can’t 
give old Reuben a lift. That will be better than 
mc ying, and reading till I am:half-blind, eh? How 
does that suit yon, little wife?” 

“That will be famous! Just make an effort, and 
you'll see that Heaven will help those that are will- 
ing to do something for themselves.” 

Ormond smiled faintly. 

** You are like Mrs. Chick when she lamented over 
Mrs. Dombey. I hope your patient, though, will 
have more strength to rally than poor Fanny had. 
I have been reading that book to-day, trying to be- 
guile the wearisome hours in the company of its 
genial author. But I’ll not let even Dickens kee 
me from work to-morrow. You'll see I am rous 
out of my apathy, and I am going to see what virtue 
there is in mending fences, and making myself use- 
ful generally,’’ 

Mrs. Ormond accepted this assurance as the hope- 
ful dawning of a better day. She was ten years 
younger than her husband, and her sanguine tem- 





erament buoyed her up, and kept her youthful in 
heart, and in appearance ; for she might easily have 
passed for the sister of her eldest daughter. 
Mr. Ormond asked 


Suddenly $ 

. ee eth Leciieeee on tee 
an hour not li i ing on the 
way. Did Vistor go-to meet her, as T told him ?” 

“Ho always comes with her on school-days, but 
this is Saturday, and Olaro said it was no use for 
her brother to come for her, as she meant to be 


back before dark ; so I let Victor go off on someex~ } 


edition ofhisown. Thesunis only s , and 
Ciaze wil bo hare gaits eafo before nig eee 

Ormond looked annoyed, an C) 
nearer to his ,wife, and lowered his voice as he 


asked : 

ie . noté.suspected the reason why I 
wished the boy to ba her companion on her home- 
ward walk? 


‘appears. If you question 
Tivar, {he was sent forward 
ge for his sister’s lover.” 

“so much, and suspected so 
tnuch, why have you not taken measures yourself to 

their acquaintance ?” asked Mrs. 
Ormond, with some fire. f 

“I did speak tothe young man.the last time I 
was in town, and let. him know very plainly that he 
should not pursue.my daughter either openly or 
clandestinely. But you see the girl lingers, and I 
am almost suré they are toge aie 

“Tf you had hinted anything of this to me, I would 
not have permitted Clare to go out to-day. She only 
went to call on a sick friend.” 

“Hum! an excuse—a mere excuse, I am afraid. 
I don’t like to suspect the child of duplicity, but I 
fear she has taken a fancy to that young man. 
Girls have sa much sentimental nonsense in their 
meoee that there is no knowing what one of them 
may do.” 

“T hope our daughter will better understand 
what is due to herself than to encourage John 
Spiers. Why, the family takes no position, and his 
mother is a vulgar, uneducated woman, who says 
‘thar,’ and ‘ha’r.’ I heard her talking in the shop 
once.” 

“But they have made some money—not much, 
but enough to encourage the youth in his preten- 
sions. He doubtless thinks, 
poor, Clare may be induced to listen to him. She 
1s not happy here, my dear, and she may foolishly 
think that any change will be for the better. Be- 
sides, she may fancy that she is lightening the bur- 
den on you.” 
bchies ia tar oteting mies Sit omanmeaes 

ghten it by ing masic. e 3 
much, it is true, but every little helps. I do not 
think she is happy, for she writhes under our 
changed circumstances; but she is far too proud to 
accept young Spiers, and go as a penniless bride to 
ei sory in which money is regarded as the first 
object.” ; 

“You must talk seriously with her, Nettie, and 
I’ll speak this time to old Spiers hi , and tell 
him what I think about his son’s conduct. LI,agree 
with you that he will be as much _, to such a 
match as we are; but we have the best grounds for 
opposition.” 

“ Don’t get excited, dear; and, above all, don’t get 
into a fuss with Mr. Spiers. It would only make a 
tall and bring Clare’s name unpleasantly re the 
public.” 

“ That is true, and I promise to be careful. But 
I will go to meet my girl,and see for myself what is 
detaining her so late.” 


CHAPTER If. 

Wui8 this conversation was going on two young 
people were loitering slowly along the shaded road 
that led towards Ormonia, and both seemed ve 
well pleased tolinger, and talk over the future whi 


the young man was trying to induce the girl to 
share with him. 
The girl was petite, slender, and getaiy formed. 
with a piquant face, the nose sligh' y retroussé, deey, 
violet je eyes, with black hair and eyebrows, & 
wilful little mouth, and a complexion colle soft 
and fair, with the clearest rose tint on cheeks and 
lips. She was very lovely, and so thought the young 
man, who seldom removed his bold black eyes from 
her charming face. 5 

John Spiers was the beau idealof slover, as more 
than one romantic g miss had declared. He was 
i i developed, without any super- 

ee dashing, impo- 

n = His was dark va 
mouth was coarse, and his chin heavy. These defects 
he managed to conceal by a silky moustache anc 
pointed beard, both of which were tenderly cared for 
every day. His dress was fashionable, and on his 
long, nervous-looking to one easter rings. 
In one hand he carried eane, with which he 
struck down the weeds that bordered the pathway 


on. 
earnestly 


e was speaking to Clare Ormond, 
}| she it was who walked beside him, and listened, 
half-alarmed, 


pleased, to his earnest protesta- 
tions of undyi 


affection. 
“T love you, , a3 the one hope of my life. I 
have been a wild fellow, and I have given my father 
some trouble ; but I have settled down to hard work 
mean to redeem a. bees came 

up the sea, 

j life of asailor. I 

since then, 


; ert you in as 
1 your father 
Jove;how much you would 


*™ 


~~ With a pou rn replied : 

“You are 2 me the material ad- 
vantages of Mr. Spiers, as if you give 
more weight to them to yourown merits. Papa. 
is poor, no doubt, and it is a great change for me to 
have to come down to teaching music for a mere 
pittance; but I fanz | had better do that than to 
marry you without the consent of either your pa- 
rents or mine.” 

‘How coldly you reason, Clare! You have my 
fate in your and to you I appeal to save mo 
from—from myself. With you, I could be good, 
true, and happy. Without you, Heaven knows to 
what temptations I may listen. [am.not naturally 
a bad man, Clare, but my nature is a tempestuous 
one, and without you as my ian angel I do 
not know what demon may not gain an influence 
over me.” 


The girl changed colour, and rather tremulously 


‘‘T—I am not used to such fiery people, and I am. 
afraid, if I undertook such a charge as wi 
the tempestuous nature you spoke of, that I might 
fail to be # spirit of peace to you. I am not an 
angel, but a mortal, with too many faults of my 
own to play such a part as you propose to the hus- 
band who ought to guide me.” 

“You are too prosaic, my love, and you 
misun me. Lask you to save a human soul: 
fluttering on the verge of—of the wild chaos of his 
own passions. You can make me noble and true as- 
you are yourself ; but if you refuse to hold out your 
dear hand to me I must sink down—down—down 
into an abyss from which a sere will ever ory 
out'to you, ‘ You might have me, but, like the 
Pharisee, you w: on the other side, and would 
not!’” 

This was nonsense, a8 no one knew better than 
he who uttered it in his moat 
watched its effect on the inexperienced 
a = pm him, and saw that she grew pale and 
trem , 

“Tt is terrible to talk that gtys Spiers, and 
—and you frighten me so much I hardly know 
what to think of such strange love-making. If you 
have no strength to lift yourself out of that dread- 
ful abyss you talked of, how could a poor, weak girl 
like me keep you from it?” 

“How! By sustaining my courage for the battle 
of life; by breathing into my heart the: spirit of 

e that dwells like a dove in your own. Oh, 

lare! the love I feel for can mould me into a 
new man if you will only be mine—for ever mine! 
If you cast. me off. I shall become This 
‘mortal coil’ will become too heavy a burden to 
bear, and I will shuffle it off with the aid of some 
of my father’s drugs, or a stab through the heart 
you disdained to accept.” : 
enone ieoneeel etal 

© poor girl was now ro 5 ou 
was also indignant at the threat he had uttered. 
She gravely said : 





“ Your life is not yourown to throw away at your 
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pleasure. If I refuse you, I hardly think that you 
will commit suicide, wildly as you ou have 
managed to live very well without me all these 
years, and you would do it again, even if I were 
taken so far away from you that you could never see 
me any more.” ; 

“ That would be my only chance to recover from 
the passion that has mastered my whole being. Yet 
I would not submit to such a se tion, Clare. I 
would seek you rohit: the world, and oe you 
to return my love. I havea right to you, for you 
have enco’ me—you have smiled on me, and 
listened to my words of love; and now that I ask 
for @ final decision you shrink from giving me the 
promise that will bind you to me.” 

Clare became very pale now, for she felt that 
vanity, and the novelty of having a lover, had lured 
her from the straight path in which her feet should 
have walked. She faintly said: 

“You can have no claim on me unsanctioned by 
my parents, and you have this evening told me that 
my father spoke to you and strictly forbade any 
further acquaintance between us.” 

“ So—you avail yourself of thatexcuse! Ha, ha! 
it shall not servé you, Miss Ormond. Yon either 
love me, or you are the most accomplished of co- 
quettes. I will brave your father’s wrath, and 
snatch you from him, or I will perish in the attempt. 
But I will not perish alone, mark that! One—per- 
haps two victims will go down with me to Hades 
in that hour in which your perfidy becomes patent 
tome. I shall then be desperate enough to do any- 
thing saree os 

He laughed wildly, grated his teeth, and seemed so 
furious that Clare shrank away from his side, and 
with an effort said: 

“T think it is unmanly and—and cruel to speak 
to me in this way. What do you hope to gait 
by it? I regret that I ever permitted you to speak 
to me of love. I was flattered, I suppose, by the 
ardent professions you made; butif they had been 
sincere you could never have treated me in this way. 
You are only trying to frighten me now, by going on 
more like a maniac than a sane man.” 

“Oh, pardon me, angel of light, if T have alarmed 
you. 1 was mad when I dared to threaten you. 
Only give me a gleam of hope; make me feel that 
you have not been trifling with me; and I will kneel 
at your feet to express my utter devotion to you. 
Oh, Clare, be merciful, or I shall die of despair !’’ 

He threw himself at her feet as he spoke, and 
turned his wild-looking eyes up to her face with an 
expression that chilled her to the heart. In spite of 
his humiliating attitude and his despairing: words 
there were determination of purpose and a mocking 
ames of power in the look he fastened on her pallid 
ace. 

With a supreme effort, she said : 

“ Pray get up, Mr. Spiers. WhatamI that you 
should kneel to me? Such an attitude as that should 


be assumed before Him only to whom worship is due. 
I will not speak to you while you grovel on the earth 
in that way.” 


Spiers arose with a fierce gleant in his eyes, though 
he said, softly : 

“You are my divinity, Clare, therefore it is 
fitting that I should kneel to you. I would humiliate 
myself to the very dust to win the assurance that 

ou have been as much in earnest as I am in the 

ove passages between us. Speak, my darling, and 

give me what I ask—thoe certainty that you love me 
—that you will give me this dear hand in spite of 
the opposition of those who have forgotten that they 
were once yoang themestvpe. 

He took her d in defiance of her ‘efforts to 
withhold it, and held it in his firm clasp while 
awaiting her answer. 

Clare Ormond was almost a child in many things 
yet; she knew very little of the world, for her 
father’s ruin had fallen on him just as she left school, 
and she had seen nothing of society; but she felt 
now that vanity alone had led her to place herself 
in thefalse ‘tion she oecupied towards this fierce 
wooer, and how to extricate herself from his power 
was her one thought. 

There was a slight infleetion of scorn in her voice 
as she said: ~ 

“You are at liberty, I suppose, to speak of your 
own parents as you please; but I will not permit 
you to speak of mineas if they were worthy of no 
consideration in—in—the—the—question you wish 
me to decide so prematarely. I shall never marry 
you, nor any one else, Mr. Spiers, without the full 
and free consent of father and mother.” 

“TI did not mean to be disrespectful, Clare. You 
misinterpret my words. Your father is a very fine 
gentleman, in spite of his fallen fortunes, and your 
mother is almost as c ing @ Woman as you are 
yourself. I have often wished that’ my parents re- 
sembled them. As to your last‘assertion, I can only 
accept it with modifications. You are bound to me 
in honour, for-you have induced me to believe that 
my suit was not hopeless, and if Mr. and Mrs. Or- 
mond refuse to listen to our prayers, I shall certainly 
not give youup, As to my father and mother, I 


can talk them over, and I have little doubt that they 
will eventually consent to a marriage between us.” 

“But—but,” gasped the poor girl, “I have no 
wish to enter your family since I have learned that 
the slightest opposition has been offered to me. I 
have given you no pledges, and I begin to think 
that—that I really have no preference for you.” 

Spiers suddenly turned, and faced her with a scowl 
upon his dark face, a lurid anger in his eyes, that 
made Clare’s heart almost die within her. He 
fiercely hissed in her shrinking ears : 

** So—it has come to this! that I—I have been the 
_ of a girl’s caprice! have been led on till my all 
of hope and happiness is bound up in you; and now 

‘6u tell me that you doubt the genuineness of your 
Tove for me! I would have won you by gentle words 
and ardent protestations of affection, but now I 
throw such mawkish sweetness to the winds, and 
tell you that you shall be mine through fear. if not 
through love.’ 

He approached his face to hers; his hot, panting 
breath fell upon. her cheek, and his black eyes 
gleamed almost ferociously upon her. 

a recoiled from him in terror, and faintly 
Sal *. 


“I believe you are. mad to threaten me in this 
way. Let go my hand,and leave me. Itis getting 
late, and they will be expecting me at home.’’ 

7 vé you !—ha, ha !—not till I have made you 
fully understand that I am not a man to be trifled 
with with impunity. Iam not mad now, but Imay 
become so if you persist in your. present course. 
But that you shall not do—mark me, shall not; for 
I will stop at nothing to secure the fulfilment of 
your implied P mere if they were not uttered.’ I 
will kill you refuse your consent to a future 
union. Ido notask for an immediate one. I will 
yield that much to you. I only demand that you 
sliall give me your sacred promise to marry me 
within the next two years.” 

Clare listened with quailing heart, for within the 
last few moments she felt as if she’ almost hated 
this*man, and would rather die than accept him: 
yet he had acquired power over her through her 
own giddy love of admiration, and he had proved 
that he was-ready to useit to its utmost limit. She 
desperately said : 

‘“ Kill me if you choose, for I feel now as if death 
is preferable to a union with you on any terms.” 

piers. grew livid with mortification and anger: 

e had not expected sucha declaration from her 

, and his self-love was deeply wounded. He 
furiously cried : 
“J will kill you if you do not withdraw those 
words ; but not you alone. You think that help is 
coming, and that is what gives you courage to defy 
me in this. way. Yonder comes your father, pant- 
ing and angry, to vent his rage on me; but take 
no hope from that: he igs too far off to interfere 
with me*before I have made'sure of you, either in 
death or in life.”’ 

There was a long stretch of level road ahead of 
them, and with sudden hope Clare too saw the 
figure of her father turn a curve, which brought 
him into full view, though he was still nearly half 
a mile distant. The light shone against his tall 
form,-throwing it out in full relief, and she knew 
him from his walk and general bearing, although 
he was so far away. 

She would have started forward to meet him half- 
way, and claim the protection she so sorely needed, 
but Spiers seized her hand again, and forced her to 
stand still as he triumphantly said: 

‘** Now you have noalternative but to yield to any 
demand I may make. That man’s life is as muchat 
my mercy as yours is, and I will shoot him down on 
his way if you refuse to take an oath that you will 
be my wife when I choose to claim youas such; and 
that you will, furthermore,conceal what has passed 
between us this evening, and make your friends be- 
lieve that it is your own wish to marry me.” 

**Oh, Heaven help me!” gasped poor Clare, shud- 
dering, and shrinking from the bad man who held 
her so completely at his mercy. ‘* You—you could 
not be so cruel—so dastardly, as to fire on an un- 
armed man.” 

“ Don’t try me, that is all. I am desperate. Look 
—here is a pistol whose bullet has never failed to 
strike its mark guided by my hand. All the barrels 
are loaded: Refuse what I demand as my right, after 
what has passed between us, andI will use one on 
you, another on your father, and a third one on my- 
self, for life will not be worth having without you, 
false as-you have shown yourself.” 

At this threat, uttered with such apparent ear- 
nestness, all Clare’s courage ebbed away. Almost 
in a dying voice, she said: 

**T promise. Put up your weapon. My darling 
father must not meet such a fate, to save me even 
from you.” 

Still scowling, Spiers concealed the pistol in the 
breast pocket of his coat, and slowly said : 

* There is to be no paltering with your word ; you 
are to keep it to the letter, or the danger is not 





passed. IfI detect in you any symptoms of revolt 


from the allegiance you now owe to me, I will take 
vengeance in my own hand, and you know how ter- 
rible it will be. Get over this trembling; pinch 
your pale cheeks to bring back some colour to them, 
and swear to be true to me before your father comes 
to pour the phials of his wrath upon my head.” 

His brutal tono aroused the pride of the girl to 
whom he spoke. A burning torrent of shame and 
indignation overspread her face with blushes, and 
she impetuously said: 

“Tf the lightning of just wrath could destroy 
ou as you stand there in your bold, unmanly vil- 
ny, I should return thanks to Heaven that it had 

removed from my path a reptile whois unfit to live. 
I will take no such oath as you demand. I have 
iven my promise, and that is enough to bind me 

0 the infamous compact you have compelled me to 
make. With the dread you have aroused in my 
heart, you know that you are safe enough—that 
I dare not claim the right accorded to any other 
woman, to refuse a man who has become odious in 
her eyes.” 

“You use strong language, pretty Clare,” he re- 
plied, witha sneer. ‘I hardly think you will dare 
to rescind your promise, so I can dispense with the 
oath. Now resume your calmness, for your father 
is bearing closely down upon us.” 

Aroused to a high pitch of indignation, Mr. 
Ormond was rapidly approaching the two who now 
slowly walked forward to meet him. Clare mado 
strenuous efforts tocontrol herself, but she felt with 
each step as if she must faint before another one 
was taken. Butthe strain upon her mind and heart 
was too great to permit her overwrought feelings to 
find a refuge in insensibility. 

By the time her father came within speaking dis- 
tance she had regained comparative composure ; de- 
spair had taken possession of her young heart, and 
a species of stony coldness settled down over the 
surging emotions that had so lately moved her. 
Her fate had been taken out of her own hands by 
the reckless, hard man beside her, and henceforth she 
must be moved by his volition, recoil from him as 
she might. 

* Well, sir,” panted the excited father, when the 
three at last stood near enough to permit him to 
speak, “ how is it that I find you in company with 
my daughter after what I said to you but two days 
ago? Was I not explicit enough when I told you 
that your father’s son was no fitting lover for a gen- 
tleman’s daughter ?—that I would not have her 
name mixed up with yours on any account? Yet 
I find you waylaying her, and making love to her, 
in spite of my prohibition,” 

A scarlet flush arose to the young man’s face at 
the allusion to his father, but his manner and tone 
were almost cringing, in his effort to be respectful, 
as he said: 

“What you know of my father’s doings should 
not deprive me of all chance of winning your good 
opinion for myself, Mr. Ormond. Many a man who 
may have made a false step has had sons who were 
honourable and true. I cannot think it fair to visit 
the sins of the father on the child in this way. As 
to your daughter, I love her; she has promised to 
marry me, and for her’ sake I am willing to brave 
your displeasure. I sought her this evening, because 
I have the right to do so.” 

For an instant Ormond was dumb with rage and 
astonishment at this bold declaration. When he 
could speak he turned to Clare and hoarsely asked : 

“Is this true? Have you made a clandestine en- 
gagement with this man, who is not worthy to wipe 
the dust off your shoes? What! you, an Ormond 
—a descendant of men of honour, good faith, and 
high renown—have stooped to that man of base in- 
stincts and baser origin! I know, and so does he, 
of what his father has been guilty, and he is the 
worthy son of such a sire.” 

Spiers writhed beneath the words, and the tone of 
bitter contempt in which they were uttered. Clare 
listened, believing every word, yet not daring, even 
beside her natural protector, to betray the loathing 
with which her lover’s late conduct had filled her 
heart ; for when she unclosed her pale lips to speak, 
Spiers made a significant gesture towards his breast, 
and she thrilled with fear at what might occur if she 
dared to utter the truth—that the engagement had 
not been a voluntary one on her part. 

She faintly said : 

“ Forgive me, papa, but he has my promise.” 

The father looked at her a moment, then furiously 
cried : 

** But he has not my consent, nor that of your 
mother, and I shall take good care that this—this 
pretender to your favour shall have no opportunity 
to meet you clandestinely again. Come—our path 

lies this way, and yours, if | mistake not, lies in the 
opposite direction, Mr. Spi-s.” 

Ormond strode to his dau. ‘cr’s side, drew her 
arm beneath his own, and, witnout deigning a glance 
to the man who glowered after them, turned away. 

Spiers stood still on the spot on which they had 
left him, till the turn in the road concealed them 





from sight, then, with a bitter laugh, muttered : 
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“JT have played my game well thus far, and I'll 
win the girl and the fortune she’s bound to get, in 
spite of you, my fine fellow.” 

(To be continued.) 





THE EARL’S SECRET. 


—_—~j—_. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Oft expectation fails. and most oft there 
Where most it promises. All's Well that Ends Well. 

Dvunine@ the fruitless search Lord Walsingham’s 
feelings had undergone a change—not towards the 
abduetor of his child—but his heart had softened to- 

vards his daughter. All through the search, as he 
followed Brian about, her eyes, as they had looked 
while he stood sternly gazing at her within the 
boudoir, haunted him. They seemed so full of love, 
of conscious innocence, of joy at seeing him. Surely, 
he thought, my daughter did not come with that man 
willingly. 

So he came again to the boudoir, and met the 
false, smiling girl there with a warm, loving kiss, 
little dreaming what change had been effected in his 
absence. 

“Oh, papa,” cried the artful girl, when she had 
received and returned his caress, “I have been so 
vlarmed lest that odious Gabron should return while 
you were away!” 

“The scoundrel!” and the earl again raised his 
hand to the weapon in his breast-pocket. “I have 
been in search of him; and it is well for him I did 
not find him!” 

Lady Valeria sat down and pretended to weep. 

“ Take me away, papa,” she sobbed, “ Let us get 
away from the castle before he comes back.” 

His lordship’s lips curled in expression of the 
scorn he felt. 

“ Do not fear, my daughter ; you do not know what 
an arrant coward the fellow is! If we met him his 
heels would soon take him to a safe distance !” 

Lady Valeria was quickly prepared for the journey, 
and once more the supplanter was going with 
triumphant heart to Silvermere, 

As soon as his lordship and Lady Valeria had do- 
parted Randal Gabron went directly to the boudoir 
to see Mrs. Lyell. She stepped forth to meet him 
from behind a brocade curtain, which, on a previous 
occasion, had screened Philip Monteith from herself. 
The co-plotters, mother and daughter, had mean- 
while passed several minutes in guarded conference. 

Mrs. Lyell had little to say to Randal Gabron. She 
gave both him and his mother a room for the night, 
after which she retired to her own apartment, leav- 
ing the deluded Griselda to pass the night in the 
comparatively cheerless room in the south tower. 

** Come,” said the housekeeper, in the morning, as 
soon as she lad thrown open the degr. “ If I’ve got 
to keep you till doom’s-day, you c#h come back to 
your old rooms. Your father served me a nice trick, 
{ must say. After all I have done for you and him 
I deserve his confidence, I should think. But no, be- 
cause I happened to be in your room when he came, 
though, as you know, I went out at once, he comes 
away and sends for you to meet him here. I’m good 
enough to take care of you for weeks, leaving my 
own interests to look after themselves, but not good 
enough to be admitted to your conference.” 

They were walking along the passage leading to 
Lady Cracow’s tower. 

Mrs. Lyell tossed her head as she spoke, and ap- 
peared greatly incensed. 

“Tam not to blame, Mrs. Lyell. I did not see 
papa afier he left the boudoir. It has troubled me 
all night more than I can tell,” said Griselda, sadly. 

They were now at the door of the boudoir, and 
Mrs, Lyell, leading the way into the room, said: 

“ You must lie down, my dear, at once and rest. 
You must have passed a wretched night. When you 
have had a good sleep I will bring you your break- 
fast. Forgive my crossness, my dear ;I ought not to 
be fogry with you because your father used me 
badly.”’ 

She then left the room. 

Griselda threw open the windows, and sat down by 
one of them, inhaling the fresh sea air and gazing 
thoughtfully down upon the tranquil water, her heart 
a prey to misgivings. 

At length she closed the windows, and was going 
to take a seat upon the sofa, round which a sleek 
Maltese kitten which had followed Mrs. Lyell into 
the room was sporting, when her eyes fell upon some- 
thing white and fleecy lying under the sofa. She 
picked it up, and to her amazement she found it a 
handkerchief, a lace one, ail her own, with her mo- 
nogram wrought upon ’.. The kitten sprang upand 
caught the dainty tung in its velvet paws, and 
bounded away over the carpet with it. 

Griselda was standing there still, her eyes follow- 
ing the kitten and its filmy plaything, when Mrs. 
Lyell came in with her breakfast ona tray. There 





were muffins and coffee. She had nearly reached the 
table with the tray when she spied the kitten with 
the lace handkerchief. 

“ What is that?” she asked, stopping short. 

—a picked it up and spread it out, saying: 

“ See!” 

The woman turned very red in the face, and turned 
her back to Griselda, arranging the dishes upon the 
table. She faced her again presently, with only slight 
curiosity depicted on her face, which had resumed its 
wonted colour. 

“T did not know you brought that,” she said, “I 
thought the robbers took your handkerchief ?” 

Griselda made no reply. She saw that Mrs. Lyell 
either knew nothing of the handkerchief, or wished 
to give her that impression, and that it would there- 
fore be useless to question her. 

Mrs, Lyell, taking advantage of hersilence, at once 
began praising everything she had brought in, in a 
voluble manner, but especially the muffins, They 
were the finest she had ever made, she said. She had 
eaten one for her own breakfast, and she knew their 
quality. Smiling hypocritically, she withdrew. 

Griselda sat down to her breakfast. She reached 
forth her hand to take one of the muffins, and a vice- 
like grasp seemed to close icily over her hand. Her 
fingers felt numb and cold. A voice—it might have 
been only the wind whispering through the casement 
—sounded in her ears, warning her against the 
spongy cakes: ‘ Poison! Poison!” 

She seemedto hear the words distinctly uttered. 
She withdrew her hand, and it fell nervelessly by her 
side, and as it fell the emerald bracelet, striking 
against the table, unclasped and fell off. She 

icked it up mechanically, and turned it over in her 
oor Now, for the first time, she observed the 
hasty scrawl written in the dungeon by the Dark 
Unknown. She traced out the straggling characters 
and read: 

“Beware of Mrs. Lyell! She seeks your life!” 

Remembering how Mrs, Lyell had praised the 
mufiins, she broke a piece from one of them and gave 
it, though not without compunction, to the frolic- 
some kitten. She ate what was given her, and soon 
began to manifest a variety of peculiar contortions, 
and bit its own flesh in agony. 

Griselda’s tender heart was filled with pity for the 
poor animal, while, too, it was lifted upward in 
thankfulness that she had esca a terrible death. 
She threw the remainder of the muffins and the cof- 
fee out of the window. Before many minutes the 
kitten grew quiet. It had rolled itself away under a 
chair, and there died. 

The beautiful girl's face was still white with the 
thought of what she had escaped when Mrs. Lyell 
came gliding into the room. 

“ How did you relish your breakfast? You found 
everything excellent, I hope ?” 

“] did not taste it all as you can see.” 

“But the muffins? You ate them all, so I know 
you relished them. I will leave you now, my dear. 
Try and get a good nap. I know you did not sleep 
a wink last night, my dear.” 

Saying this in rather excited tones, Mrs. Lyell 
took up the breakfast tray and went out, as usual 
pausing outside to lock the door. As she turned 
from the door, Griselda fancied that a low, prolonged 
chuckle came to her through the keyhole. Now 
was her time for action. Mrs. Lyell would be back 
before long, she felt assured, She would come ex- 
pecting to find her dead or dying—she must find her 
—gone. 

During her preparations for her intended flight 
she paused a moment to tie on her hat before a mir- 
ror, musing: 

“T have no money, and people do not travel by 
rail for nothing. But the bracelet. Ah, I can sell 
that for what I shall need. Now I must get a lamp 
to light me through the dark, secret passage. This 
handkerchief lying here where the poor Maltese left 
it, I will take. Hew it came here is to me the 
strangest thing of all. It must be that papa had it 
about him and dropped it when he was in here.” 

She picked up the bit of lace, procured and lighted 
asmall lamp, and sought along the wall for the spring 
which, being pressed upon, would open the way for 
her into the secret passage. She was not long in find- 
ing this spring. She placed her thumb upon it, and 
the panel slidaside. She stepped through the aper- 
ture in the wall. The panel went back to its place 
with a click, and she was shut within the secret pas- 
sage. She descended the narrow stone steps of the 
passage slowly, and, after a time, came to where one 
of the stairs extended horizontally a dist of 
several feet, forming a sort of broad shelf. On the 
verge of this she sat down to rest. 


(To be continued.) 











A BARBED nail is coming into use in America. 
Its advantages are obvious, for once driven in it 





will keep its hold as long as the wood around it re- 
mains solid. Its actual cost is little more than the 
common nail. 


PLOT AND COUNTER-PLOT. 


CHAPTER Xil. 
Let th 8 80 Ss: me as I love 
The Sale of aver aes than I fear death. 
Julius Caesar. 

THE inquisitor saw that the strength gf the mer- 
Chant was already greatly reduced, and he set aside 
those minor sources of torture which might fail to 
accomplish their object, and, at the same time, per- 
haps render the victim insensible. He stepped down 
from his throne, and led the way to a place where a 
Roman cross was set up inst the wall. Here 
the victim was stripped of his barn «= and a single 
piece of sackcloth wound about his loins. Then a 
wooden stool was set at the foot of the cross, upon 
which the prisoner was lifted. 

‘“‘ Herodicus,”’ said the chief, “ you see the trial 
to which we are about to put you. If you do not 
speak you shall be crucified !” 

The poor man groaned, but spoke no word. 

The chief stamped his foot, and four men sprang 
to the work: The hands of the merchant were 
stretched out upon the arms of the cross, and sharp 
spikes set against the palms. 

Another and two heavy mauls were swung 
in the air, and the sharp spikes were driven into the 
oot. of the cross. Herodicus ag the blows, and 

e felt a sharp, piercing pain in his palms—a pain 
that shot his whole —e ; Put he did not 
speak. He knew that his han had been transfixed 
by the cruel spikes, but a sense of numbness suc- 
pes ith pene Fn are ah fa and his heart 


still. 
But the relief was only poemxpane’ The execu- 
tioners stepped down from their work, and the stool 
upon which the prisoner stood was taken from be- 
neath him. 

Then Herodicus shrieked aloud in the dreadful 
agony that came u him. Ten thousand darts, 
each a j meg inf seemed shooting through him, 
and under the surging of the awful torture his brain 
reeled and his strength forsook him. The excru- 
ciating torment was greater than he could bear. 

* Herodicus! will you confess ?”’ 

“ Yes!—yes!—Oh! Heaven, have mercy!” 

“There is a plot among the Christians for the 
murder of the king ?”” 

“Yes !—yes!” 

“ And Theopilus is a leading spirit therein ?” 

The sufferer hesitated. The sound of the name of 
his friend recalled him for a moment to a faint 
comprehension of the meaning of the speech that 


was going on. 

“Speak!” said the chief. 

At a sign one of the executioners struck the 
crucified man upon the hip with a heavy maul, 
causing the body to vibrate, and tear afresh upon 
the transfixed hands. 

“Theopilus is a leading spirit in the conspi- 
racy ?’’ 

* Yes !—yes !”” 

It was not human nature that spoke —it was not 
Herodicus. Human nature had borne all it could, 
and had broken down. It was a poor, pain-crazed 
instinct—a movement of the organs of speech as en- 
tirely involuntary as is the closing of the eyelids be- 
fore the flash of danger. " ; 

‘*Now the truth is out!” cried the chief, exult- 
antly. ‘Take him down and bathe hishands. He 
hath served us very well. Away with him, and we 
will have testimony from another.” 

Herodicus was taken down from the cruel cross 
and borne towards the door. Presently his senses 
returned to him, and he knew what his lips had 
said. With a convulsive movement he slip from 
the grasp of those who supported him, and sank 
upon his knees. 

“It was a foul lie that my tongue spoke!’’ he 
exclaimed. “ Hear it, oh, ye Heavens! it was a lie 
most wicked. The good Theopilus has meditated 
no manner of wrong, nor——’”’ ; 

‘“‘ Away with the madman!” shouted the chief. 
“The torture has turned his brain. Let him prate 
no more.” 

The unfortunate man was again borne onward to- 
wards the door. He still cried out that his confes- 
sion had been false; but no further heed was paid 
to him, and very soon the distant walls of a dun- 
geon had shut in his frantic protestations. 

Prince Julian had beena spectator of all that had 

sed, and he knew that his turn was to come next. 
Fie had seen the philosopher die a martyr’s death; 
and if he must die, his death should be the same. 
But he did not faint. They should see that there 
was another Christian besides Flavius Galba who 
was not afraid to die. 

At length the prince was summoned before the 
judgment-seat, and the inquisitor spoke: : 
“Prince Julian, you have heard the charge which 
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we have preferred against the two men who have 
been examined before you. You are young, and 
life should be full of promise for you. I do not 
think you would desire that the night of destruc- 
tion should close about you in this hour. Be wise, 
and answer directly, and to the point. Do you 
not know that there is a plot on foot among the 
Christians for the assassination of the king ?” 

“I do not,” replied the a firmly and man- 
frlly, and with unflinching look. 

What he had seen made him strong rather 
than weak, and his resolution was not to be shaken. 
RS Y” hissed the chief. ‘ Speak no false- 

Julian’s eyes flashed. 

“ Sir inquisitor,” he said, “I have spoken truly, 
and you will but waste time and breath in the at- 
tempt to extort from me a falsehood which my soul 
eet If you would have my life, take it. 
well do I know the wicked use to which you would 
put a forced confession. If death be my lot, let it 
come—and may Heaven judge between you and 
me.” 


“Fool, you but tempt your own fate! You know 
not what you say. If you think you have witnessed 
the severest re we have at command, you are 
mistaken. By the gods! we can put you to such 
agony as would wring groans from the very stones. 
Wilt speak ?” 

‘*T have spoken.” 

‘‘ And you will dare the torture ?” 

‘ All the torture of earth rather than the wrath 
of — Heaven! And, moreover, sir inquisitor, 
I know full well that you and your myrmidons seek 
the destruction of the Christians throughout Mes- 
sina. Think you that Prince Julian can be made an 
instrument of death to hisown friends? You know 
him not.” 

_ “By the powers of Hades!” cried the chief, start- 
ing to his feet, “‘ we will see of what stuff you are 
made. What, ho!—kindle the fire upon the brazen 
hearth! Pile high the wood, and pour the pitch upon 
it! Work quickly.” 

e drawing away of a mass of frame-work which 
had obstructed the view in that quarter disclosed a 
broad arch in the wall of the room, its back and 
sides blackened with soot, with an opening like the 
throat of a chimney at its vertex. It was, in nig 
an enormous fireplace, with a hearth of brass, an 
upon its brazen dogs the pitchy wood was already 
fixed for lighting. ‘To apply the torch and set the 
mass in flames was but the work of a moment, and 
ere long the fire was leaping and roaring like a 
hungry demon. 

“Young man,” said the chief, “once more I give 
you opportunity to speak. You can see the torture 
which is being prepared for you. What say you?” 

Before Julian could answer, a cry of alarm canfe 
from the sentinel at the door, who announced that 
intruders were at hand. 

‘‘ But they must not enter the court of the prison,” 
said the chief. 

“They have entered, and are even now at the door 
of our secret chamber,’’ returned the sentinel. 

“The tread is as of many feet; and I hear the 
sound of clanging steel!’ announced another. “Our 
judgment chamber is attacked!’’ 

_ ““ Now by the throne of Pluto! this passes all be- 
lief!’ exclaimed the chief, hastening towards the 
door. ‘If our outer sentinels have not been trai- 
tors, how could enemies have gained admittance ?” 

While the chief was yet speaking the door of the 
chamber was burst furiously open, and half a score, 
or more, of stout men rushed in, bearing back all 
who stood in their way. 

_ “In the name of all the gods!” gasped the chief 
inquisitor, “what means this? Who are you?” 

‘The intraders, as we have said, were stout men, 
and were habited in the close-fitting garbs usually 
worn by the athletes of the amphitheatre. He who 
led the daring crew was of herculean frame and 
of majestic presence, and, like his companions, wore 
@ mask upon his face. They bore stout, short 
swords upon their hips, but the weapons upon which 
they proposed chiefly to depend were ponderous 
ohne wore they held in their hands. 

oare you?’ repeated the inquisitor as he f 
back towards his ma . ~nert 

“We are of the people, and true to our govern- 
ment, but enemies of such beasts as we find here!” 
replied the leader of the intruders. 

‘Back! back!” shouted the chief. “ Officers of 
the empire, defend your sacred trust !”” 

The champion of the people did not propose to 
enter into a with his enemies. With one 
sweep of his club he laid the chief senseless upon 
the pavement, and in a very few moments his com- 
panions, following his example, had effectually dis- 
posed of the inquisitors and the executioners. The 
torturing crew been taken so entirely by sur- 
prise, and had been so totally unprepared for any- 
thing of the kind, that they were knocked down be- 
fore they had time to prepare for defence. 

. “What, ho! men of Nazareth!’’ cried the invad- 
ing chief; and at the call his followers turned in- 





stantly towards him. “ Back to the dungeons! Our 
work is done here.” 

Then he turned to our wondering hero, and caught 
him by the hand. 

“Come, Julian! Come with me! Thereis nota 
moment to lose.” 

Julian’s heart leaped with a wild bound, for he 
recognised the voice of his mysterious friend. But 
even in that moment of tumultuous emotion he did 
not forget the poor merchant. 

“In name of mercy !’’ he said, taking his pre- 
server by the arm, “‘ save Herodicus!” 

* Where is he?” 

* Here.” 

They went to the place where the sufferer had 
been iaid after he had been taken from the cross, but 
he did not look up at their approach. Julian spoke 
to him and touched him, but there was no response. 
His companion knelt down and lifted the man’s head. 

‘* He needs no help from us, Julian. Heaven has 
given him release !” 

They followed the others from the torture chamber, 
and when they had gained the vestibule the leader 
closed and barred the door upon the inquisitor 
and his crew, after which he took a lantern from 
one of his men and led the way through many pas- 
sages down into the lower dungeons of the prison, 
until at length he came to the end of a broad cor- 
ridor which was flanked by a massive wall. With 
the point of his sword he found a secret spring in 
one of the crevices, anda concealed door was opened 
—or, rather, one of the ponderous stones of the wall 
revolved upon a central pivot—revealing an aperture 
through which the party passed into a broad vaulted 
way beyond. 

* As | live, Julian, it was a narrow chance; but 
sinee you are saved I am content.” 

So he spoke, and as the words passed his lips he 
removed his mask, and the light of the lantern fell 
upon the grand features of the charioteer Spartanus. 

* Heaven bless you, my generous, devoted friend!” 
cried the youth, grasping his preserver’s hand. “It 
seems like a dream. Yet am I free?” 

“You remember our secret passages, Julian. We 
are in one of them now. I long since discovered 
that they communicated with the dungeons of the 
old prison, and I had also assured myself that the 
officers had no knowledge or even suspicion of their 
existence.” 

“ And these men who accompany you?” queried 
Julian. 

“ They are friends, true and loyal. Most of them 
have been in the amphitheatre, and have tasted the 
lash of tyranny.” j 

The prince gazed from the charioteer around on 
the stalwart men who accompanied him, and things 
began to take to themselves forms of reality. He 
was able now to realise from what a terrible fate he 
had been rescued. He reflected that but for the sud- 
den coming of his preservers he might even now be 
food for the devouring flames of the torture cham- 
ber; and he clasped his hands and lifted his heart 
in thanks to Heaven. He had breathed his prayer 
when Spartanus touched him on the arm. 

“Come. It is far into the night, and some of us 
have other work on hand. Let us be moving.” 

Julian took his proffered arm, and for some dis- 
tance they moved on in silence, when suddenly the 
youth asked : 

* Good Spartanus, when did you learn that I was 
in the hands of the secret tribunal ?” 

“T knew it from the first; but with all my 
knowledge I could not gain access to you. The 
dungeon in which you were confined was in a part of 
the prison built by the Romans, and had no con- 
nection with these old Greek passes. The utmost I 
could do, therefore, was to keep watch, and bide my 
time; and this watch I easily kept, since I had ac- 
cess to the offices of the prison. ‘his morning, 
learning that the torture chamber was to be used, I 
organised my forces as well as. practicable to meet 
the emergency—with what success you have seen.”’ 

‘** Spartanus, in your wanderings have you met an 
old priest of Neptune called Erastus ?”’ 

** Ay,’”’ answered the charioteer, smiling, ‘‘ I know 
him well. Heis devoted toAdonia. Did you not see 
him in the torture chamber ?”’ 

“Yes. Was his visit a part of your plot for my 
release ?” 

“Yes, Julian. Before venturing into the chamber 
of the Decemviri with an armed torce, it was neces- 
sary that we should know if you were there; and to 
this end Erastus volunteered his services. lt was a 
forlorn hope, at best, but I made all possible haste 
after receiving the intelligence which the priest had 
brought me ; and, thank Heaven! was in time.” 

By-and-bye Julian asked another question with 
breathless eagerness : 

“Can you tell me of Adonia? When did yousee 
her last ?” 

*T have not seen her since you left the dwelling 
of the vine-dresser,” replied Spartanus, without 
hesitation. ‘‘ She suffered much, I have heard, after 
= were gone, and was for a time quite prostrate; 

ut she is strong now.” 





“ We will go to herat once,” urged Julian. 

“‘ Not at present,” returned the charioteer. 

“But Iam strong. I can easily walk as far ag 
the vine-dresser’s.”’ 

Spartanus reflected for a brief space before he 
spoke. He did not think it best that Julian should 
know at present exactly how Adonia was situated. 
At length he replied : 

“You could not do a more dangerous thing, 
than go at present to old Fabian’s house. It is 
watched by our worst enemies. No, no; go with 
me to-night, and on the morrow we will consider. 
Now, tell us what you witnessed in the torture- 
chamber. Heaven knows I would have saved all 
had I been able, but I had not the power. Tell us, 
Julian, how it was.” 

They had come now to a broad circular chamber, 
where the gladiators gathered about our hero whilo 
he told the story of the torture chamber. He told 
it as he had seen it—told all, from first to last ; and 
the men who had been used to scenes of strife and 
blood all their lives shuddered and shrank as they 
listened. 

“T understand the fem very well,” said Spar- 
tanus, when Julian had concluded. ‘This confes- 
sion which they would extort is but a cataplasm for 
the conscience of the king. The final stroke is to 
fall upon all Christians alike. The death of 
Galba and Herodicus is but the beginning of tho 
end.” 

“ You have been among the officers of the empire?” 
queried Julian. 

“T have.” 

“ You are sure that a general massacre is contem- 
plated ?” 

*T am sure.” 

* But some may be saved ?” 

“T hope many. At least, to that end we will 
work.” 

A few steps beyond this brought them to tho end 
of their underground journey, and Spartanus, hav- 
ing handed his lantern to one of his companions, 
opened the secret door, and led the way out into» 
common wine-vault, and thence up into the eourt of 
a substantial dwelling. After a brief conference the 
gladiators withdrew ; and when they were gone, and 
the gate had been closed behind them, the charioteer 
led our hero into the atrium. 

“Here, my dear Julian, we are safe for the pre- 
sent. You shall have proper refreshment, then 

ou must find rest, for you have great need to woo 
back the strength which you have lost.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
Let pale-faced fear keep with the mean-born may, 
And find no harbour ina royalheart. 2 Henry VI. 

THERE was consternation in the office of the De- 
cemviri, and there was consternation in the royal 
palace. Violent men, of the hated and despised sect, 
had forcibly entered the innermost chamber of the 
Secret Tribunal of the Empire, and snatched a pri- 
soner from the“hands of the officers! ‘A thing of 
the kind had never before been known. Even the 
plebeians by the street corners and on the quays 
knew that something wonderful had happened. It 
was whispered that evil spirits from the nether 
world had come, at the beck of the Christians, to 
interrupt the proper course of affairs. Men and 
women who had little interest in things public 
assembled in the byways, and wondered what dread- 
ful thing had befallen the city. 

In the palace Octavia was the guiding spirit of 
the hour. Though highly incensed at what had 
transpired, she was not cast down, for she saw 
in it material which might be used to her own ad- 
vantage. The Roman envoy was with her, and so 
was the king. 

“TIT never heard the like,” said Vangorgon, with 
a horrified look. ‘‘The times must be dangerous 
indeed in which such things can come to pass.”’ 

* Ay,” added Octavia, with a glance at her son, 
*‘ well may you say they are dangerous. If the most 
retired chambers of our secret tribunal, with their 
doors of triple iron, their walls of massive rock, 
made sacred by the shield of the empire, can be 
entered by traitors, what shall give us shelter in 
the royal palace? By the throne of high Olympus, 
the blow of extermination must be quickly struck, 
or our lives will not be spared to doit! I had not 
dreamed that their treasonable plot was so well and 
so wickedly digested. They must have had the gui- 
dance of a subtle mind. Iam in trembling con- 
tinnally for my life.” 

““Why are you so?” asked Glaucus, regarding 
his mother with a searching glance. 

Had it occurred to him that both she and the en- 
voy might be only acting a part? There was some- 
thing in the curl of his lips that seemed to signify 
as much. 

‘Why am I so?” exclaimed Octavia, with an im~ 
patient stamp of the foot. ‘ By the shades of Taz- 
tarus! I think there is reason enough. ‘The secret 
chambers of the Decemviri have been outraged by 
traitorous ruffians. The royal palace will be the 
next.’ 
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‘‘That does not follow,” rejoined the king. ‘‘ The 
chamber which these men entered was a chamber of 
terture, and they forced their way thither to save 
a friend.” 

* Fool!” uttered Octavia. 

‘So you have called me before, royal mother ; 
but can you gainsay me ?”’ 

“Gainsay you? “T'would bea waste of breath. 
Have you not eyes? have you not ears? have you 
not sense? Has not Herodicus confessed—freely 
and fully confessed, that the Christians had con- 
spired together for the assassination of the king? 
Have we not the written record of his confession 
under the hand and seal.of the chief of the Decem- 
, okah sa you still ask me for reasons for my 

ears ¢F° 

The king remembered that the record of the 
scribe of the Decemviri had been placed in his 
hands, and that he had read the confession of the 
Christian merchant. 

‘* Sire,” spoke the envoy, when he saw Glaucus 
hesitate, ‘‘ remember that the records of the De- 
cemviri are sent to the emperor.”’ 

“The King of Messina needs not that reminder,” 
said Octavia, regarding Vangorgon with a look of 
well-assumed severity. ‘The emperor will not find 
us so lost to reason that we cannot look to our own 
throne. We would do it for the sake of those whom 
we govern, and who look to us for protection, Am 
I not right, my son ?”’ 

The pale-faced, youthful monarch started, and a 
shudder shook his frame. His thin hands were 
clasped as though secking for something upon which 
to cling for support. 

“Oh!” he bitterly cried, “ I cannut believe that 
Theopilus, my kind old teacher—so good and so 
generous—has lent his countenance to such a@ con- 
spiracy!” * 

“* Have you not the evidence of your own senses ?” 
demanded his mother. “What more would you 
have? Would you waste the precious moments in 
supine doubt while the conspirators move on with 
their work ?” 

“Not so, woman!” answered Glaucus, with a 
touch of kingly dignity in his manner. ‘ Fear not 
that I shall hesitate in the work which I find ready 
at my hands. The Christians shall suffer—be sure 
of that. But I find it hard to think Theopilusis a 
traitor. If there be evilin his heart, then I could 
believe anything—I could almost believe that my 
own mother could play the villain.” 

Octavia gnashed her teeth, and darted upon her 
son a fierce look; but before she could speak he 
continued : 

“Nay, nay, my mother—look not upon me as 
though you fancied I could accuse you of unwomanly 
parts. Ah, no—you are a proper and exemplary 
queen, and I know that my imperial uncle is thank- 
ful that he has such a sister.” 

“Mad! mad!” whispered Octavia. 

“Not quite, mother. But let us give over this 
bandying of words, and come to the work we have 
in hand. I would speak with you alone.” 

** The envoy may stay ?” 

“No. I would have none but royal ears at our 
conference. Vangorgon !’’ 

Glaucus pointed to the door as he pronounced 
the name, and the significance of his look was not to 
be mistaken. 

The envoy looked from the king to Octavia; but 
she dared not interpose at this stage. She knew 
how wilful her son could be, and she would not 
tempt him in that direction. Vangorgon took the 
hint of her silence and withdrew. After he had gone 
there was a silence of a full minute. Mother and 
son were standing, and each seemed waiting for the 
other to speak. 

The king at length broke the spell. 

“* Mother,” he said, with a resolute expression, 
“there is no need that we should fear to speak 
plainly to each other. We know the work that is 
set for us todo. You know my mind and I know 
yours. You know that the bloody work sits heavily 
upon me; nevertheless, I will not retreat. If there 
be a plot against my life I will have vengeance. 
I have no doubt, however, that the fears of the 
Christians have been excited up to this pitch by the 
cruelties of Domitian. Chide me not for speaking 
thus of thy brother. I accept the situation, and 
am ready for the work.” 

Octavia’s brow lowered, but she dared not give 
her feelings speech. She dared not remain longer 
upon ground which she maintained by so much 
treachery. Should her son be led to suspect that 
the apparent confession of Herodicus was but a 
base fabrication, wrought by torture and force, and 
that old Flavius Galba had died in stern denial, he 
might fail her entirely. 

“*T have no disposition to chide you, my son. Ac- 
cording to your own views and feelings you are 
right. Let us go on to the final consideration.” 

“* What is thai ?’”’ 

“Can you not guess ? 
_ “This is not a time nor is it a theme for guess- 
ing. Expound it to me.” 


” 





“Tn one word, then,” said Octavia, in a whisper, 
“when shall the blow be struck?” 

“ Ah!—now you speak. When?” 

** Ay—when P” 

* And—where ?”’ 

** Let us fix the time first.” 

“So be it. Fix it as you will.” 

Tn six days,”’ said Octavia, “‘other officers will 
arrive from Rome. When they come the work shall 
begin.” 

“ As you will,” answered Glaucus, shuddering. 

He crossed the room in a troubled mood, and 
when he came back his face was ghastly. He caught 
his mother by the arm, and howled in her ear: 

“You must see that the knife is sharpened and 
the signal given, and you must killthem all!—every 
soul !—not a Christian must be left alive to look re- 
proaches at me!”’ 

“Even so do we plan that it shall be done, my 
son.” 

“Tn six days?” 

* Yes.” 

“T understand.” 

“You will be firm ?”’ 

* T will be a verydemon. The gods of the infernal 
world cannot produce a being more wicked than I 
will be! -Hush!—I mean it.” 

Octavia did not contradict him. Half an hour 
later she had seen Vangorgon, and communicated 
to him the result of the conference. 

(To be continued.) 








HOW DiD LADY NEVILLE DIE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Unloved Wife,” “ The Cunse of Everleigh,” $c. 
—_—— 
CHAPTER XIX. 
Unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles. Macbeth. 

Tu villains who were carrying off their master 
had but just cleared the garden door, which opened 
from the library, when the butler and his assistants 
made their appearance, armed with the first things 
they could lay their hands on, and presenting a very 
scared appearance. 

“ Martin,” called Lady Andrey, in a clear, authori- 
tative voice, “follow those wretches instantly—they 
are in the Rose Garden—they are killing Sir Angus !” 

The butler stared stupidly, and his florid counte- 
nance turned of a chalky hue. 

To add to his consternation and frightened bewil- 
derment, Madame Revere now faced him with 
haughty and angry countenance. 

“ What does this uproar mean?” she demanded. 
“One would think you were all as crazy as this mad 
girl. Go back-to your rooms, every one of you; there 
is nothing here for you to fight with your pokers and 
fire-irons and broom-handles.”’ 

Lady Audrey looked like some beautiful spirit in 
her white robes, and with her great eyes blazing with 
preternatural light. 

She made no attempt toescape from Madame Re- 
vere, but spoke again to the butler imperatively. 

“Go down to the Rose Garden at once and help 
your master. Iam your mistress—I command you 
—and I tell you he is there, being brutally murdered. 
Cowards that you are! goto him instantly—do you 
hear? Go! go!” : 

The voice and mien of the inspired girl evidently 
affected the servants, and madame, angry as she 
was, did not dare to openly constrain her to silence. 

The cruel and daring woman saw that Lady Au- 
drey, by some marvel, some miracle, was completely 
in the possession of her senses, and that she could 
not hope to combat her influence over the servants, 
except by strategy. 

Several of them, indeed, stung into some show of 
courage by their mistress’s taunts, were descending 
the stairs. 

Madame cast a desperate glance at Felice. 

The Frenchwoman responded with an almost im- 
perceptible nod and a faint, cruel, triumphant smile. 

Madame wheeled about. 

“Go, then,’”’ she cried, in a voice of wicked and 
scarcely concealed exyltation. ‘Go search the gar- 
den, since nothing else will convince you that your 
mistress is raving.” 

Martin and the rest crept sheepishly past madame, 
who drew back ostentatiously to let them do so, in- 
voluntarily releasing Lady Audrey at the same mo- 
ment. 

Lady Audrey glided down the stairs. 

Madame followed, and Felice stepped to the foot 
to intercept her. 

Audrey stopped, and looked at each in turn with 
a strange, during, but desperate and hunted expres- 
sion. Then she fixed an anxious gaze upon that door 
by which her servants had just vanished, 

Martin aud the rest returned presently. 





- “ There is. no one there, my lady,” he said, look- 
ing down. ‘ We have searched the garden from enu 
to end.” 

“I told yon so,” criedimadame. ‘I told you Lady 
Saville was raving to talk of Sir Angus being here, 
aud murder being done. My lady, will it please you 
to return to your own apartment now?” she added, 
in a voice impudently mocking. 

Audrey did not answer her. She was gazing with 
dilating eyes and ghastly, slowly opening lips upor 
something on the mosaic floor below her—bloou 
stains, the blood of her young, betrayed husband. 

“Raving, was I ?” she said at last, pointing with 
quivering finger et the ensanguined floor. “ Look, 
Martin, madame, allof you! Raving? Ah, Heaven, 
behold these creatures! They have murdered my 
husband !” 

With a burst of wild, hysterical laughter, Audrey 
threw up her arms and totteréd off the step. 

Felice caught her. 

“Take her back to her bed,” said madame, sternly, 
and the Frenchwoman, to whom that light weight 
was a trifle, obeyed her. 

The servants remained, cowering,and staring with 
white faces at the ined warble, and shudder. 
ing as that strange and terrible laughter of their mis- 
tress was borne back to their ears. 

“Come, what are you staring at ?” sneered madame, 
after a pause to calm her own frightful agitation. “It 
is not possible,” she added, pointing with a jewelled 
hand to the floor, “‘that you are so stupid as to be- 
lieve your lady’s mad ravings.” 

* It looks like—like blood,’”’ stammered Martin. 

The rest stared at madame, who laughed more hor- 
ribly than Lady Audrey did. 

“My good fools,” she cried, “it is blood, but not 
the blood of your master. Here is the whole story. 
Your mad mistress escaped from her room in spite of 
us, and Felice, in the midst of her atte to take 
her back to it, was evidently attacked with bleeding 
at the nose. There, now, will you retire, and pormit 
the house to get quiet, oh! ye valiant people!” 

The servants winced under:;madame’s sneers, and 
wore overawed by her manner. They slunk away 
one by one. 

Madame Revere stood looking after them for some 
moments. She was listening to that horrible laughter 
which still came from Lady Audrey’s apartments. 

“T never heard anything like it before but once, 
and that was from a miserable wretch that terror had 
made an idiot of,’’ she muttered, shuddering. 

“ Worse things might happen to us,” she muttered 
again, after a thoughtful pause, “ worse things than 
my lady losing her brains. It would be a great deal 
worse for us, for instance, if she should remember 


~what has happened to-night, and refuse to be argued 
out of it.” 


It was evening in the handsome and imposing 
mansion which Salaris had presented to Sir Angus 
and Lady Saville before these unhappy days. 

Madame Revere sat in the stately drawing-room 
with Claude, whom she saw now for the first time 
since the night before. 

The young man’s face was pale, and there were 
dark circles round his handsome eyes. He seemed 
nervous and irritable in a remarkable degree. 

“Don’t I tell you he is safe?” he said, almost 
savagely, in reply to some inquiry of madame’s. 
** He’ll never trouble us again.” 

“ You thought so before,” madame said,in a low 
voice ; and she gave hima strange, penetrating look. 

“ Yes, I know I did,” he replied, withan angry nod; 
“ but there is no mistake this time.” 

Madame put her hand on his shoulder, and whis- 
pered something. He turned suddenly and looked at 
her. ‘lhen he muttered an imprecation. 

“ He’s not dead, if that is what you mean. He set 
fire to his prison, that was how he got out, but he 
won't do it again. He's raving with fever and 
chained beside, If he don’t die in this, he may live 
for all I shall do. I’ve no fancy for that sort of busi- 
ness ; it must interfere with sound sleep terribly.” 

He did not look at Madame Revere as he said these 
insignificant words, but a cold shiver crept though 
her richly attired form, and her large eyes dilated 
with unmistakable horror. 

Ah, poor Lady Neville! Did your spirit some- 
times avenge your untimely death by standing beside 
this woman’s pillow and whispering “ murderess” in 
her ear, or did madame’s own guilty conscience cause 
her to imagine such a thing ? 

There was silence for some moments, then Claude 
spoke again. ’ 

“I don’t mind telling you,” he said, gloomily—“ it 
is no more than fair Isuppose—that the next time 
our fine baronet plumes his wings for flight it will 
not be here he will alight.” 

He stooped and whispered rapidly in madame’s ear, 
she listening eagerly. P 

“Oh, Claude!” she exclaimed, looking up into his 
cruel, threatening eyes with an expression strangely 
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compounded of fear, wonder, and exultation. “Why, 
that would be worse than killing.” 

“ And just as safe for all our purposes,” answered 
Claude, his eyes gleaming, “tif only the others could 


Pe FSalaris and Hoyos?” whlapered mada 
“Salaris ce me, 
“Yes;” and after a thonghtful pause, “I have 

never told you that I have found powerful friends to 

help me in this business, and I can’t tell you who 
adn a i regarded hii tl 

M m earnestly. 

“You have found some one more powerful and 
trusty than 1?” she asked, jealously. 

“More powerful? Yes. More trusty? No. Now, 
don’t begin q' me, madame. You women 
are so curious. I should not hint this to you for fear 
of your questions, only I want to advise with you.” 

Madame was soothed. 

‘* Well,” she said, “advise with me, and I'll con- 
trol my curiosity, so far as asking questions is con- 
cerned.” 

“Well, then, these new friends of mine have done 
something for me already. They stand ready to go 
to any length, but they want me to divide the spoils 
afterwards, and they will undertake to Salaris 
and Royce hiddenaway from me. I believe mean 
to hold the two.as. sort of threat overmy ‘head for 
fear | chal en 

“How much pen cen S faith with them? 
What do you'mean by : 

“It will cost 


frees 


‘horror. 
repeated; “the rapacious wretches. 
You ought to have been satisfied a help.” 

“Pray could you have put out of the way these | 
¢hree with your single pair of hands?” de- 
manded Claude, fiercely. “ Don’t tale nonsense, ma- 
dame. I had to go into the trap or give up every- 
thing ; the question is now, how to get out of the trap.” 

“ It’s easier getting in than out, you'll find.” 

Madame laughed crossly. 

“Oh, very well, we won’t talk about it, then. How 
is Lady Audrey? I fancied I heard some one laugh 
just now, @ horrible laugh, too. If Audrey has to 
gear it often, I don’t blame her for not getting well.” 

Madame felt herself grow white. 

She had as yet told Claude nothing of the painfal 
events of the night before, and he had not asked her, 
as it ¢ 

She knew well that he would blame her terribly 
for not keeping a better watch over Lady Audrey, and 
in his present mood she scarcely dared to tell him 
the truth. 

* Well,” said Claude, at length, in surprise, “ you 
do not answer me.” 

At this moment there was a sound of opening and 
shutting doors, and down through the long, high pas- 
ages swept again that chilling, blood-curdling laugh. 
Claude had heard it once before, and it had turned 
madame sick with dread, at intervals, all ie 

“There,” cried Clade, starting up and listening 
intently. “ Whatis that? Nothing human, I could 
swear. Have you a ghost here, madame, or has one 
ef the servants gone mad?” 

Madame rose and stood looking at him strangely. 

“Tt was Lady Saville; she is much worse,” she 
¢aid, without comment or explanation. 

Claude stared at her, 

“Two physicians have been with her all day,” 
madame added, involuntarily retreating as she spoke. 

Claude turned and left the room, and she heard 
fim go towards Lady Audrey’s apartment. 

He met one of the physicians coming out of it. 

“ How is she?” he demanded, abruptly. 

‘No better,” the doctor responded, very gravely. 
“Tt cannot last much longer.” 

“Do you mean that there is danger-—” 

“Of death? Undoubtedly. If not of death, of 
worse—idiotcy.” 

The doctor spoke as he might have done to any 
mere acquaintance of his lovely and interesting 
patient. He had, of course, no suspicion that what 
he said was like a dagger in the heart of this pale, 
handsome young man, whose name poople were 
already associating mysteriously with the long-vacant 
title of Neville. 

. Claude turned partially away to conceal his agita- 
on, 


“To what do you attribute this sudden change for 
the worse?” he asked, in a low voice. 

“Oh! the fright—undoubtedly the fright! A 
woman in perfect th might have fainted at the 
sight of blood so tedly ; and that added———” 

Claude did not wait for him to finish his sentence. 
: _He sprang away, with a lightning-like gleam in 
uls eyes, leaving the astounded doctor standing in 
the passage, 


Madame remained in the drawing-room. Going 
up to her, Claude shook his clenched white hand in 
her very face, 

“So this is the way you help me, madame,” he 
cried, with demoniac voice, “ by betraying the woman 
I love to idiotcy or death.” 

Something in his furious looks at this »moment re- 
called to madame’s thoughts her hus- 
band. She went and closed the door which the in- 
cautious young man had left ajar. 

ood was cool and self-possessed as she came back 
to him. : 

“Tt was not my fault,” she said. “ You told me to 
send all the servants to the other side of the house, 
and Felice and I had more than we could: manage be- 
tween Sir Angus, who was bent upon seeing his 
wife, and my lady, who recovered all at once from the 
stupor she had been in all day, and got out of her 
bed herself, and insisted upon seeing her husband.” 

“You could have locked her door,” burst forth 
Claude. 

“We did. I locked it myself; but there was an- 
other door I did not know of. She got out by that, 
and went and calledithe servants up, and would have 
it we were m Sir Angus. Don’t rail at me, 
Olaude Revere. You may thank me this moment 

‘that the true heir of Neville ig mot here to defy you.” 

laude sank upon a chair, and covered his livid 
fave with his hands. 

(Madame regarded him with scornful.anger. 
“I don’t see why you should takeit so much to 


‘| heart,” she said, going nearer tohim. “If this girl 


shonld live and recover her senses, she would balk 
mad and 


i ras ys 
Glande looked ap. 
. WIt isbe- 


has hap- 


“Twill tell: you ‘ 
eet Saleas 
I love the grandeur and wealth and 
come to me with the title. But if it could restore 
her, I ‘would be willing to see the whole thing—the 
magnificent plate, the hosts of servants, the grand 
old castles and tewn-houses-—tied-up in a bag and 
sunk in the sea.” 

Madame regarded him with troubled eyes. 

“ But if she be restored, she will not be for you. She 
will live to save Sir Angus and destroy you.’’ 

“Never!” cried Claude, passionately. “Have I 
not told you? He is to be consigned to everlasting 
disgrace and infamy—to a dishonour and shame so 
great that she would grow'to loathe and hate him, 
if she worshipped him before.” 


CHAPTER XX, 


To be worst, 
The lowest and most dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands still in esperance, lives not in fear. Lear. 

Tue precautions taken this time lest Sir Angus 
should escape again were severe encugh to make up 
for any previous laxity. 

His wounds were dressed, indeed, but he was 
kept chained to the wall through all the phases of 
the fever and delirium that set in, in consequence of 
the neglect of his hurts and the subsequent exposure 
and excitement. 

When he came to his senses after long weeks, and 
lay weak as an infant, the chain was still there, and 
stayed there till it made scars never to be effaced on 
that innocent and knightly arm. 

Meanwhile the chain upon his soul was leaving 
deadlier scars, 

He saw no one, save the old man who was the 
keeper of the Stone House, and from whom no form 
of entreaty, adjuration, or threat could extract a 
syllable. ‘He might have been deaf, blind and dumb 
for all the consciousness he gave of any presence save 
his own. He might have been a wooden man for 
all the emotion he ever displayed. 

As strength slowly returned to Sir Angas, and 
with it memory, he recalled distinctly every incident 
of that fateful evening with that adored and adoring 
wife, whom the lies and machinations of a villain had 
driven into the temporary insanity of giving drugged 
wine to the husband she believed false to her. 

He remembered her in her sea-green dress, with 
the opals shimmering like mermaids’ eyes on her 
lovely white neck and arms, and the soft, bright 
curls framing the pure, sweet face, 

Me remembered, and one moment groaned with in- 
tense longing to see her, and shuddered with horror 
of her the next. For, putting one thing with another, 
his reason always forced him back to the one con- 
clusion that he owed all this horrible imprison- 
ment to her. To whom else? He had not an enemy 
in the world that he knew of, at least not one who 
could do him so heartless an injury as this. 

That period in which he had lain a seeming corpse 





that will 


in the secret council-chamber of the Twelve was, of 
course, @ blank to him ; but the resurrection from that 
temporary death, the waking in one of those terrible 
padded cells of the Stone House, was fresh in his 
shuddering recollection as yesterday. 

Then he remem how he had feigned weak- 
ness to disarm caution, and finally, with the lamp left 
to light his cell, set fire to the wall a little before his 

came to bring his afternoon meal. 

; an ome gust the pementezily para- 
lysed keeper, escape from bloodhounds ip 
OHatlons, but tro, 

bat free, he had dashed along the street, 
been stealthily and twice forced to fight for 
his life in the and muddy purlieus of that quar- 
ter in which he was, then to dodge and hide for hours 
before he could get away. 

The had followed him at a distance after 
he reached erm gc of the city im which 

dared not attack him. and Felice had let them in. 

hat last scene under his own roof, where Madame 

Revere and Felice had stood by hounding on his 

en came back to him mow in vivid and hor- 
rible reality. 

Who were those enemies? How eame Madame 
Revere and her French maid/in withithem ? 
Or bad he dreamed it? ‘Wag he dreaming still? 
What was that about his wife being dying? Per- 
haps she was dead a. 

© groaned, and tried to look sat his right hand, 
which was chained, but he was still too weak to lift 
it,,or to tarn himself. ; 

' bare toom to Jook at, and 


‘There was only:the still, 
the feeble way ey 1 tne yt his head. 

Where was he? what had he done to be sonsigned 
thasto a living death ? 


The time seemed interminable—terrible. It was 
like a rm the ight of di to him, banighefl so sud- 

from , Chained mysteriously to 
Stoivon bed, ~ dn the gloomy silence of 
his cell. 

iy his misery and despairhe sometimes wished he 
might die. 

But more courageous thoughts came with increas- 
ing strength. Dismal as his situation was, and calcu- 
lated to inspire the most frightful imaginings and 
forebodings, hope was not yet dead in his young and 
sanguine heart. 

6 tried to eat, though his taste revolted from the 
coarse food brought him, and as his strength grew 
he gave no sign before his keeper that it was so. 

He was a good gymnast, and, chained though he 
was, he contrived to go through such exercises as 
would develope and strengthen his muscles, aud 
keep his joints from getting rigid. 

is cell had no windows, but was lighted by a 
small lamp placed quite out of his reach and trimmed 
once a day by his jailer. The lack of windows was 
partially supplied by ventilators. 

They had taken from him his watch and his 
money. He had no way of marking time but by his 
keeper's coming and going. Watching carefully, he 
discovered when his door was opened, at certain in- 
tervals, a faint twilight beyond it. This he con- 
cluded was daylight, so that he was able to conjecture 
when it was day and when it was night. But he had 
no possible means of ascertaining whether he had 
been in this den weeks or months. 

One morning his jailer went away and left bebind 
him a pair of rusty old scissors with which he had 
been trimming the lamp. 

Sir Angus secured thom with a smothered cry of 
exultation, and hastened to hide them in a crevice 
he had found in the padding of the wall beside his bed. 

Presently the jailer came back ina great hurry, 
and searched Sir Angus and his room with wonderful 
care and anxiety. 

Sir Angus resolutely maintained the same dejected 
air he had worn all along, aud kept the new-born 
hope ont of his face. 

The keeper went away again puzzled, but made 
excuses to dart in oftener than usual, and unex- 
pectedly, for several days. 

Sir Angus was prepared for that, however. Hard 
as it was, with his aching heart bursting to be free, 
he never went near his treasure till a week had 
passed, and the keeper had become thoroughly satis- 
fied that he had lost the missing scissors somewhere 
else. 

The first thing Sir Angus did then was to take the 
rivet out of his precious windfall, which was easy 
enough by prising it on his chain. Then he made 
one of the blades do duty on the other, and manu- 
factured a sort of file. 

He had to search for the rustiest link and the one 
most worn, and he started and hid his tools at every 
sound. He worked mostly at night, taking in the 
daytime what sleep he required. 

It took three nights’ slow and patient work before he 
severed one link, his scisssors’ blade being so old and 





such a sorry substitute for that which it represented. 
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He adjusted the chain then so as to conceal what 
he had been about, and waited for another night to 
attack the door, 

His plan was to get off the hinges, because he 
knew it would be hopeless trying the lock, the door 
being secured beside that by bolts. He discovered 
that, once free of his chain, he had only to take a 
light run and a bound and he could reach the lamp. 
He took it down from its place, and proceeded to 
heat his best scissors’ blade in the flame, holding 
it with a fold of his blanket. The hot blades he 
pressed gently into the casing of the door beside the 
hinges, and, working obliquely, by midnight had so 
loosened one hinge that it was an easy matter to force 
it off with bis hand. 

His heart began to beat. He pulled the door a 
little, and saw that though there were two more 
hinges only one would need burning off. The other 
would be easily wrenched away. His tools were so 
badly worn, however, by this time that it took him 
three hours to make half the progress on this he had 
on the other. But when he had got so far, the pur- 
chase already obtained by removing the first enabled 
him to force the second off. The last hinge he made 
short work of. 

The corridor lay before him, though wrapped in 
thick darkness, and all was still. 

He stepped back an instant, longing for some wea- 
pon. But there was none, unless he wrenched off an 
iron from his bed, and it would not do to risk the 
noise that might make. 

The lamp, however, was of iron, and, taking that 
in his hand both for a guide and a weapon if needful, 
he stole forth with his heart in his mouth, but his 
Audrey and liberty in his heart. 

The corridor terminated in a longer passage, and 
that stopped in a little room like a sentry-box. 

Upon the wall of the room, looking about him for 
some egress from it, Sir Angus discovered hanging 
a suit of clothes, worn somewhat, but complete even to 
the hat. His own clothes were only the remnants of 
the same which had been nearly torn off him the night 
of his first attempt to escape. 

He hesitated a moment, then, setting his lamp 
down, swiftly donned the suit he had so strangely 
stumbled on. 

“Tt may serve asa disguise should I meet a foe, 
and will make me less conspicuous in the street,” he 
thought. 

A door opposite the one by which he had entered 
led from this little room, but to his dismay it was 
locked. 

He stood looking back, and hesitating about search- 
ing for some other means of exit, when, chancing to 





put his hana mm a pocket of his new clothes, he dis- 
covered a bunch of keys there, and after eagerly 
trying several found one that fitted. 

There was another narrower passage beyond this 
room, and this passage he recognised. It was the 
one he had escaped through before. He thought him- 
self safer now without the lamp—burning at least— 
and accordingly blew it out, and, clenching it about 
the slender part for a weapon, he proceeded cau- 
tiously, groping his way. 

He felt brave as a lion now, strong and agile as he 
was, and with only the old keeper to bafile inside ; 
and without his chain he knew he was more than a 
match for him. 

There remained only the bloodhounds outside, the 
fastenings of the great door, and the gate of the 
courtyard. Both the door and the gate were pro- 
tected by an array. of bells. 

He paused and looked about him. He was not 
afraid, in his youth and strength, of the keeper him- 
self, but of the various machinery of mischief at his 
command. That there was some sort of a man-trap 
in the vicinity of the door he knew, because he had 
barely escaped it before ; but he was pretty sure that 
this trap was so arranged as to oppose ingress ra- 
ther than egress. 

The door was closed by a stout bar across it. He 
removed that without noise, and listened. No sound 
resulted, Then he very slowly swung the door. But, 
careful as he was, the bells clashed loud enough to 
wake the Seven Sleepers. Not an instant then waited 
he, but dashed through; but had presence of mind 
enough, even then, to avoid a suspicious-looking 
— which indeed concealed the lurking trap he 

eared. 

It was by this time growing faintly light, and he 
could just discern two dusky moving objects in a re- 
mote corner. The gate was nearest. Hesprang for 
it, and at the same moment the dogs, without bark- 
ing or growling, bounded towards him. 

He heard them, and saw that he should not have 
time to undo the heavy bar which shut it, so he gave 
a desperate leap and caught at oneof the sharp iron 
spikes with which the gate was mounted. He missed? 
in the obscurity, but touched the ground like a ball, 
and was up again with a bound. He caught this 
time by one hand, and swung there a moment, with 
the bloodhounds below, leaping at him, and making 
his breath come quicker than the leap had. 

_ Desperation lent him strength, and he had twisted 
himself almost up, in spite of the plunging and snar- 
ling of his canine enemies, when, snap, crack, the 
me ga picket he swung by broke short off, and he 

ell fla 





The dogs were on him in a flash as he lay, too 
quick and too heavy to be thrown off instantly, 
though he fought with feet and hands, and discovered, 
to his joy and amazement, that they were both muz- 
zled. They were stout fellows, however, and wero 
using him very roughly, when a low whistle sounded, 
and Both darted away. 

Withont stopping to solve the mystery of this 
whistle, Sir Angus bounded to his feet, and made an- 
other leap for the top of the gate, caught, drew him- 
self up, and swung down outside, 

His hat being a soft one, and rather tight for him, 
had kept its place through all. 

He ran a few steps after he touched the ground, 
then, seeing he was not pursued, dropped into a swift 
walk, and, keeping a sharp look-out, made for the 
more decent part of town as fast as he could go. 

Now and then he looked ‘behind him, becanse be 
had been followed the other time, and presently, as 
he turned two corners pretty near each other, he dis- 
covered that an exceedingly seedy-looking individual 
had done the same. 

He doubled and came out ona cross street, and, 
looking back, saw the seedy man again. But as it 
was quite day by this time, he merely walked on 
now, looking for a policeman. 

A minute more and the man passed him, and was 
out of sight. 

That off his mind, for long confinement and the 
strange misfortunes that had befallen him had made 
him sensitive beyond his wont, he suffered himself 
to begin to wonder what awaited him at Saville 
House. 

Even in the excitement and joy of being free once 
more in open day, he was almost afraid to approach, 
lest some new calamity should assail him, and as he 
came near his breath began to come more quickly, 
he panted for air, and his emotion almost choked 
him. 

At this moment, with his foot almost upon the step 
of his own house, a hand was laid on his left 
shoulder. He looked up with a violent start, and 
another hand struck his right shoulder. He stepped 
backwards, anda third man seized him round tle 
waist, while the two first slipped handcuffs upon him 
before he had discovered he was surrounded. It was 
of no use to struggle now. He was caught fast in 4 
worse trap than any he had escaped from. The men 
who had taken him were detectives, and tbey arrested 
him as leader of that notorious band of rascals know2 
as the Fatal Twelve. 

The blow which wicked Claude had held in re- 
serve in a case of extremity had fallen at last. 


(To be continued.) 
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MABEL CARRINGTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Lady Juliette’s Secret,” “ Grand Court,” §c., fe. 
a 
CHAPTER V. 
How should all this be told ? 
All the sad sum of way-worn days, 
* * . 


. 
The visible burthen of the sun grown cold, 
And the moon’s labouring gaze? Dante Rosetti. 

“Ivy you do not attend to me,” said the countess, 
**you may perhaps fail to be lodged so luxuriously as 
you were last night. They give them straw tosleep 
on in the Conciergerie, I believe; and you may 
chances to breakfast on bread and water, unless you 
can bribe somebody to’ bring you coffee and a roll 
and an omelette.” 

There was such deadly rage flashing in the large 
brown eyes of the Italian that Mabel was absolutely 
startled—she shuddered. 

The marquis grew a little whiter; but he smiled 
as he answered the countess: 

“Tam always only too happy to listen to you.’’ 

“Then perhaps you will do me the favour to accom- 
pany me to my room. I shall order supper there 
presently, and we can have a game of écarté.” 

The marquis rose to his feet at once, and he bowed 
coldly to Mabel Carrington. His whole manner was 
changed. It was easy to ‘perceive that the Italian 
lady held him in her power. 

“TI wish mademoiselle pleasant repose after the 
fatigues of her journey,” said the countess, sarcasti- 
cally. 

Mabel bowed to the woman, who was, she felt, 
jealous of her with a dreadful jealousy. 

Madame de Castrucchio. returned the salute in a 
manner stately and haughty. At the door of the 
salon she bowed to the whole company ; so did the 
marquis, for in France it is thought ill-mannered to 
leave a room without thus saluting all assembled. 

As soon as they were gone there arose a perfect 
buzz among all the guests who were seated round 
the table playing cards for bon-bons. 

Little Monsieur St. Pierre had left the room by 
another door, which led into his wife’s apartment, and 
there was consequently now nobody in the salon but 
English people. 

The wine-merchant, and his stont wife and fashion- 
able daughters, the four young bank clerks, and the 
energetic single lady all n to talk at once, 

“Good gracious me! I hope there’s not going to 
be any new revolution,” said stout Mrs. Patterson, 
and her large amethyst ear-rings seemed to shake 
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with fear, as did the immense crimson rose stuck in 
the front of her head-dress. “Mr. Patterson, we 
must get the things ready to-night; we must go off 
to England to-morrow—we really must. Onenever 
can feel secure in these foreign towns.” 

“What stuff, mamma!” cried Miss Polly Patter- 
son, the third daughter, in an indignant tone of un- 
dutiful anger. ‘‘ Why, we were promised a whole 
month in Paris, and we have only been here a week. 
A. revolution, indeed! , Who is afraid of a revolution, 
I should like to know! I should like to see one for 


my — 

“So should I!” cried Miss Jemima, the second 
daughter. 

Jemima was a very thin, angular young lady, with 
a shrewish voice; sharp features, and keen black 


yea. 

“ But there’s no such luck as seeing revolutions,” 
continued Miss Jemima, in a querulous tone, “The 
people are too much kept down—as I heard the mar- 
quis say yesterday. But as to mamma being suchan 
idiot as to run back to Clapham just because those 
poor young men have had some papers found, signed 
with their names, in somebody else’s house—all I 
can say is, I won’t go home with her—no, that I 
won't, I'll spend all my pocket-money upon myself 
before I go.” 

“ But we've taken the rooms fora month,” cried 
the elder Miss Patterson, triumphantly. 

The elder Miss Patterson was inclined to be stout, 
like her mamma. She had rather a nice face, with a 
pleasant expression, and she seemed to take a brighter 
view of things than her mother or her sisters. 

“ We have taken the rooms for a month,” she re- 
peated, “and I’m sure everything will be all safe. Paris 
is the safest city in Europe. There’s nothing in the 
world to frighten mamma, I'm sure!” 

“Bless me, what a country to live in!” cried the 
stout wine-merchant. ‘‘ Thank goodness, I’m not a 
Frenchman! A man eats his dinner, and sits down 
to a game of cards, then in walk these fellows with 
the cocked hats, and march him off to prison.” 

“They shouldn’t meddle in politics,” observed one 
of the young Englishmen, shaking his head. “I 
think for my own part the emperor does quite right, 
and if I were in his place I’d lock every one of them 
up for five years,” and the young Englishman struck 
the table with considerable energy. 

His face, always rather red, flushed deep crimson, 
while he darted a look of malignant triumph at 
Miss Polly Patterson, who was fair and plump and 
coquettish, who would inherit a good three thousand 
pounds from her papa the wine-merchant, and who 
never had eyes for anybody else when the handsome 
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French marquis was in the room. The energetic 
single lady here began to declaim. 

“It is abominable,” she said, “that they should 
take the poor young men off in that fashion.” 

In a few moments the polite discussion had risen 
into a genteel hubbub, where everybody talked at 
once, and seemed to try who could talk the loudest. 
In a short time little monsieur came in again through 
the door leading from his wife’s apartment and 
beckoned Mabel away. The excited voices soon 
subsided, and ladies and gentlemen settled themselves 
for a regular round game; the sound of their merry 
laughter came through the thin partition of the wall. 
Madame’s apartment was a nice little room, prettily 
carpeted and well furnished. It was lighted by a 
large gas lamp, hung from the ceiling, and on a cosy 
little table was epread a little tea equipage for three. 
A plate of hot tea-cakes was placed upon a basin 
filled with hot water. It looked like an English tea- 
table ; but Madame St, Pierre was an Englishwoman, 
and though she had lived five-and-twenty years in 
France she still clung to many of the customs of 
her country. Madame St. Pierre was presiding over 
the teapot, and she cheerfully invited Mabel to seat 
horself by her side. 

“You are to take tea with me every evening, my 
dear, as a guest,” said Madame St. Pierre, “and 
you can talk to me and tell me what you think of the 
ladies and gentlemen you meet at my house, and I can 
give you a little motherly advice.” 

Very kindly was Madame St. Pierre, and Mabel 
thanked her heartily ; then, while she was at tea, she 
asked Madame St. Pierre’s opinion of the late arrest. 

“T am glad to see you take it so calmly, my dear,” 
said Madame St. Pierre, quietly, pouring out the 
cream. “Twenty-five years’ residence in France 
have so far taught me wisdom that I learn not to 
excite myself unnecessarily, It does no good either 
to myself or those in misfortune. My husband is the 
kindest-hearted little man in the world, and he will 
do all in his power to get those poor young men 
liberated. He is strongly linked in with the govern- 
ment, and he may do them a great deal of good.” 

“Ts Madame de Castrucchio a nice person ?” asked 
Mabel, 

“T never say that any of my boarders are not nice 
persons, my dear,” answered Madame St. Pierre. 
“The countess is an Italian, a very fine woman and 
clever. She has a suite of two rooms upstairs. Sho 
is always regular and honourable ia her payments, 
and, in short, there is no occasion for a young Eng- 
lish girl to become on terms of intimacy with her. 
Be polite to everybody, and strive not to make 
enemies, for enemies are very dangerous.” 
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“T feel that the countess is already my enemy,” 
exclaimed Mabel. “It is because that Monsieur de 
Fourmentelle persists in following me and talking 
nonsense to me.” 

Madame St. Pierre looked grave. 

“ Avoid the marquis,” she said, speaking with 
more energy than she had used hitherto. “ He is 
not one of my boarders, and, I may say, I consider 
him a bad man—at least, a very dangerous one.” 

“T strive to avoid him; but how am I to manage 
if he speaks to me?” 

“Tam very sorry that he has geen you at all— 
very sorry,” cried Madame St. Pierre. “If I had 
not been over fatigued with my journey from Eng- 
land, and had not had twenty things to think of, you 
should not have dined even in the room with De 
Fourmentelle,” and madame seemed to lose herself 
in a fit of musing for a few moments. “I think,” 
sho said, at last, coming out of her reverie, “that it 
will be better for you in future, whenever the mar- 
quis comes here, to dine and spend the evening here 
in this room. Do you object?” 

“ Not at all; I shall be delighted,” cried Mabel. 

Soon after this Mabel retired to her own room, 
where she locked herself securely im, awd she slept 
soundly and pleasantly. ‘ 

The bright sunshine of Parisfoumdomt Mabel in 
her dark little room in the , and awakened 
her at a tolerably early hour. “She arosend per- 
formed her toilette, them, mest.eud freshas-a wild 
rose, she descended the Suterminable staircase and 
entered the dining salon, where were already as- 
sembled a number of the guests, usy talking, eating, 
and arranging their plans of plesemre for the day. 

It seemed as though nearly il of them had for- 
gotten the arrests of the previoms night; even the 
stout wife of the wine-merchant, who, habited gaily 
in purple silk, sat eating delicate mutton cutlets, and 
sipping café au lait—even Mrs, Patterson, we repeat, 
had abandoned all thoughts.@f quitting this dap- 
gerous Paris, at least for thepresent. Indeed, no- 
thing could have looked meresmiling, more secure, 
than did Paris on that April morning. The little 
eycamore trees were in leaf, the golden letters on the 
opposite balconies glittered in the sun, and up the 
broad Avenue des Fleurs passed women and children 
carrying baskets filled with flowers for sale. 

Before the doors of the hotels were those numerous 
little tables, and already at many of these gentlemen 
were seated taking their breakfast. 

Jacques of the large ears brought in a pot of café 
au lait, with rolls and butter, for Mabel’s breakfast, 
onasmall tray. The energetic single lady placed 
herself near her, and she proposed that they should 
join the wine-merchant’s family aud two of the 
<lerks, and go out to see Paris sights. 

Mabel was pleased enough at the prospect, so, 
after breakfast, she equipped herself for the expedi- 
tion, and the whole party set out together. 

It is needless to describe what probably many of 
our readers have seen for themselves—the glories and 
wonders of the most beautiful and glorious city in 
the world. 

Mabel was delighted with the pictures, the churches, 
the palaces, the gardens, and the holiday aspect of 
the gay crowds who thronged the pavements. It 
seemed, indeed, as though sorrow or sickness could 
never find a place in that syren city ; and, in spite of 
the gloom which overshadowed her eartlly pros- 
pects, Mabel found her spirits rise as the day passed 
on. She seemed possessed by a strange hilarity and 
independence. The busy, brilliant, ever-moving pano- 
rama around her, with its strongly marked characters, 
had a certain fascination for Mabel. All that was 
artistic in her nature awoke into new life; she for- 
got herself, as it were, in the vivid interest which 
she took in the life around her. 

Every day came new visitors, strangers, to the 
Hétel des Foréts. Business or pleasure might have 
brought these to the capital, but there was an under- 
current. Visitors called to see these gentlemen at 
all hours, and they would leave the little card par- 
ties and the social games of an evening to retire 
into their rooms with their unbidden guests. Looks 
passed between these people, and sentences or words 
half-uttered reached the ears of Mabel. ‘She could 
not help suspecting that there was deep plotting 
going on all this while. How earnest were the faces 
of these men—how haggard and worn and anxious ! 
They were careless in their attire, some of their beards 
were untrimmed, their bushy hair unkempt. 

Others there were, gay and fashionable in attire, 
with perfumed, trim-cropped hair, well-curled mous- 
taches, flowers in their waistcoat buttons, men who 
complimented the ladies and talked of the operas, and 
who seemed to think that there was nothing better to 
be done under the sun than to eat and drink and amuse 
themselves; and yet these men ‘were strongly linked 
in with those bearded. hollow-ey ed, anxious gentlemen, 

who came in late to dinner, devoured their food raven- 
ously, yet seemed scarcely to know what they were 





eating, had no eyes for ladies, no knowledge of operas 
or actresses, and no thoughts save those mysterious 
ones, which they exchanged in rapid whispers, now in 
French, now in Italian, and occasionally in gutteral Ger- 
men-—for some of these men spoke many languages. 

Perhaps Mabel was the only one at the Hotel des 
Foréts who noticed all these things. 

The Miss Pattersons continued to dress in gorgeous 
dinner costumes, to flirt with those gentlemen whom 
they considered the best off, to make parties for see- 
ing Paris in the morning, and to attend the operas 
and theatres at night. For them, indeed, all went 
merry as a marriage bell, for they had their own 
in almost ee of money to 
and no occasion to ought forthe morrow. 

A fortnight slipped away, and during this time the 
Italian countess, with her long dark face, brilliant 
brown eyes, abundant dark nair,and graceful person, 
never once honoured the dining-room with her pre- 
sence. 

Neither was there any oceasien for Mabel to retine | 
to the apartments of Madame St. Pierre for 

pose of avoiding the attentions.of the M de 
Fourmentelle, for he never camemear the house dur- 
ing all that time. 

Miss Polly Patterson was 


fifty times over.” She would eay this in the presence 
of the young ruddy clerk, her admirer, for the special 
purpose of annoying him. 

eanwhile Mabel felt that her emallmmeans were 
fast dwindling away, and she«aw. with alarm *hatas 
yet there was no opening forher. 

But Madame St. Pierre had mot ‘been idle. She 
had made inquiries and also without 
apprisimg Mabel ; and one , fast es the merry 
card-party were gathered reund Aable, Mabel 
was beckened away h Apsnoeryt spartments 
of madame, There found the little tos equipags 
awai ame ae dooking partieu- 
larly brs opeful. 

“x mt an mows fer “you, my dear,” ‘said ma- 
dame. “ family of the Count de la Ronceville, 
one of the first and richest families in France, are 
looking out for a ladylike young English governess, 
to take charge of their two children, a girl and boy, six 
and eight years of age. The salary willnot be much, 
about forty pounds to begin with ; but you will have 
to instruct in the rudiments of music and to take the 
entire charge of the children. It will be a great ad- 
vantage to you in point of improving yourself:in 
French, for, of course, all the persons with whom 
you will come in contact will speak the language 
with the greatest purityand elegance. The Chateau 
de la Ronceville is about two miles from St. Cloud, 


yourself and live very luxuriously. I have heard of 
the situation through an old lady, a friend of the 
family I may call her, who was! governess to the 
sisters of the present count, the most delightful old 
person with whom I have been acquainted these 
twenty. years. She hasspoken for you, and the coun- 
tess expects you to-morrow. You and I will go to- 
gether in the morning.” 

Mabel thanked andembraced the good Madame St, 


after her interests. 

The next day, dressed simply and elegantly in 
black silk and a white maslin jacket, and wearing a 
charming little straw hat in which was a single rose, 
Mabel accompanied Madame St. Pierre to the chemin 
de fer, and started for the station of St. Cloud. Ar- 
rived there they were obliged to take a voiture, for 
madame could not have walked to the chiteau and 
back. 

So it came to pass that in a short time Mabel en- 
tered within the stately iron gates which enclosed 
the domain of La Ronceville. 

Being now close upon the month of May, the beauty 
of this French park and woods was destined to live 
as a lovely silvan picture,a glowing poem, in the me- 


the trees, the birds sang on the branches. Ev 
now and anon amid the thickest of these delightful 

ts there were openings where the velvet turf of 
a vivid green was planted with gorgeous flower-beds, 
in the centre of which rose a marble fountain of ex- 
quisite design, throwing out sparkling water which 
glittered like diamonds in the sunshine. 

There were other openings amid these trees, 
through which Mabel could see glimpses of gardens 
stately and majestic as those of Versailles. There 
were terraced steps of marble; there were statues, 
fountains, and bloom of flowers; there were walks, 
some of golden gravel, some of emerald green ; walks 
bordered on each side by hedges of blooming roses, 
flowering geraniums, and large bell fuchsias. 

‘* {t is like a fairy garden in a dream,” cried Mabel, 

Now they approached the front of the chateau. 











very much disappointed | and 
at his desertion of the hotel. She ae 
clared that he was “ worth all the other timted 


delightfully situated. You will have apartments to | F 


Pierre, who had all this time been looking so kindly | poring 


tracery and carved work about its front and porch. 
It was vast, colossal, historical-looking, picturesque, 
many windowed, A broad flight of stone steps led 
into the hall. On each side of these steps were ar- 
ranged stone vases filled with flowering shrubs. The 
hall door.was open, and showed an inner door, open 
likewise, on each side of which stood a tall footman, 
= 5 wary in gold and purple. The floor of the 
was of white marble, with a large, many-coloured 
Persian carpet in the centre. The walls were painted 
exquisitely in panels; the chairs and sofas were of 
orimson velvet and carved oak. 
All through this stately splendour and sbining 
Madame 8t. Pierre and Mabel were con- 
ducted by the footman to the room where madame 
‘Ia comtesseexpectedthem. The footman opened the 
par Tio cee sirsongs Madame St. Pierre and Made- 


Mabel entered a vast room, the splendour of which 
ee her for an instant. Everything seemed to 

‘in rich bine satin, and gold—the chairs, the 
couches, and the enormous cartains which draped the 
gveat windows, six in number, reaching from ceiling 
to floor. The chair-backs were all gilt, as were the 
claws and pillars of the inlaid tables; the consoles 
jéres seemed tut out of many-coloured 
gems, uc ma were formed of variegated, many- 


@a a blue satin sofa, embroidered in gold, reclined 
& young woman, Her Jong flaxen hair was tossed 
pillow—a blue ribbon 


pare white muslin robes, embroi with lace, a 
road@ash of blue satin went round her waist. It 


was am #legant morniag costume. A turquoise 
brooch seas clese to her throat, and ‘#ar~ of the 
same gems were in her ears. 


The Gonnteas deta Ronceville was vory palo and 
very fair. Bhe had insipid blue eyes, a wide 
‘month, awsomewhat long chin. She was graceful 
andi el; as are nearly all Frenchwomen. But 
|~-had-she ta@@iled Miss Jane Piper, had she been 
the da’ of" country doctor or parson, living in 
a small English town, obliged to dress economically, 
and without any chance of mingling in fashionable 
society, she would certainly have been considered a 
very plain and uninteresting person, and if she had 

no fortune she would Pg rze have de- 
veloped into a lean and embittered old maid. The 
countess, however, had been an only child, an heiress, 
and the daughter of a marquis,.and her marriage with 
the rich Count de la Ronceville had been arranged 
by her parents and his. As it was, the two fortunes 
coming together made one which was almost colossal. 
Madame de la Ronceville was one of the most extra- 
vagant, and certainly one of the vainest women in 


rance. 
# »” she said, begging them to be seated. 
* So iselle is looking for a situation as gover- 
ness. I have twochildren. [I hardly ever see them. 
I have no time. Iam so much occupied with my 
visitors,” 
Madame might have said with her milliners if she 
had told the truth. Every morninga milliner from 
Paris waited upon her, and she spent three hours in 
her private apartments with this great personage, 
over fashion plates, examining trimmings, 
consulting the latest modes, After that she dressed 
and drove out, perhaps to make calls in the neigh- 
bourhood. Then she returned and made a fgr more 
elaborate toilette, and, in company with her visitors 
who were staying at the , she lounged away 
theafternoon until the dinner hour, This. superb 
feast lasted until Jate into the evening. The night 
was spent in dancing, card-playing, listening to sin- 
gers from the opera in Paris—several of whom per- 
formed every evening at the Chateau de la Ronce- 
ville—conversation, light or literary, according to 
the taste of the guests assembled, then refresh- 
ments were handed about, or else there was a petit 
souper. But there were many evenings when the 
count and countess drove over to Paris. They were 


mory of Mabel Carrington. The foliage was thickon‘ on intimate terms with ‘the court at the Tuilleries. 


Invitations to suppers,balls, and dinners were 
showered upon them on every side—in short, these fa- 
vourites of fortune drank of nectar, were fed on am- 
brosia, and slept, metaphorically, on beds of roses. 
“You will have your own apartments,” said the 
Countess de la Ronceville, Janguidly, “You will 


children properly, that their meals are well prepared, 
and you will superintend their wardrobes. I wish 
them to learn to read English ; and they must walk 
every day, because exercise is good ; in short, I sup- 
pose you know all you will have to do. Made- 
moiselle Arnaud, good old soul, has spokea in your 
favour, and the count has every confidence in her, 
because she:was governess to his sisters, so I con- 
jecture we may consider the matter arranged.” 

The countess spoke English very fluently, but this 
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was simply that she had always had a number of 
English people about her from her birth, and had 
learned to speak English, French, and Italian at the 
same time from her various attendants and in- 
etructresses. ! 

In this careless fashion was Mabel engaged as 
governess in the enormously wealthy and luxurious 
family of Dela Ronceville. Her salary was to be 
forty pounds a-year; if she stayed a year it was to 
be raised to fifty. Madame St. Pierre spoke well for 
her. The lackadaisical young countess only listened 
with half-closed eyes, and a sort of weary smile. 

‘IT have no doubt she will ‘suit. me admirably,”’ 
she said, “so, mademoiselle, you will, come next 
Thursday about this time, and ask for Madame 
Maisonette, my head nurse, and she will show you 
everything.” 

Here the countess raised herself on her elbow, and 
bowed slightly. The visitors took the hint and de- 
parted. ‘The footmanin gold and purple reconducted 
them across the marble hall to the flight of 
steps where the flowers were blooming on each side, 
and soon they found themselvesagainia the grounds. 

“T think you are very fortunate,” eaid Madame 
&t. Pierre, “to obtain such a situation ; and indeed 
if I had not every confidence in you, my dear, I 
would not have assisted you to obtain it, because I 
think there will not be anybody to\ look after you. 
But L really believe you will do your duty towards 
those. poor little children.” 

Mabel uttered neither protests nor promises, never- 
theless Madame St. Pierre confided in her. All 
through the beautiful grounds they walked again, then 
they came to their voifwre, into which they stepped, 
and were driven to the railway station. They ar- 
rived at the Hétel des Foréts early in the afternoon. 
That evening at dinner Mabel announced to her 
acquaintances, the Miss Pattersons, and the ener- 
} os lady, that she would be leaving them in three 

ys. 

Perhaps the Miss Pattersons were not sorry in 
their hearts that so beautiful and attractive.a young 
face as that of this girl governess would no longer 
rival their maturer charms inthe salon of an even- 
ing. Yet they allliked Mabel; her gentleness, her 
grace, her refinement, were pleasing to them. She 
knew it would amuse them, so she gave them a 
glowing description of the beauties aud the elegan- 
cies of the Chateau de la Ronceville. 

Polly Patterson listened in :rapt astonishment. 
She clasped her hands together. 

“Oh!” she cried, “ how delightful it would be to 
marry a French nobleman, and live in such style! 
The Chateau de Fourmentelle is only two miles from 
La Rouceville. I wonder what sort of place his 
chateau is! I wonderif he ever visits the La Ronce- 
villes; if so, you may see him again.” 

A gleam of disappointment shot forth out of Miss 
Polly’s eyes. 

“TJ hope not,” said Mabel, quickly. 

“ Well, I think you ere quite right,” assented 
Polly, speaking with energy; “ because, although 
the marquis is the most delightful, the handsomest, 
the most clever man I ever met, still you know what 
these French nobility are.’’ Miss Polly knitted her eye- 
brows intoa particular knot asshe spoke, and drew her- 
self up. “ We haveall been told that they are a dan- 
gerous sort of persons, and,.as for marrying, why 
pid never marry unless they gain a large fortune, do 

ey ? ” 

Miss Polly sighed, for well she knew that her 
three thousand pounds would not be sufficient to 
tempt the splendid marquis into wedlock. 

“T should be very sorry to marry him if he were 
rolling in wealth,” said Mabel, simply. 

“Do you know I have been told he is not so very 
rich after all,’’ cried'Miss Polly. “It was his being 
so extravagant gave the idea of his wealth. Why, he 
has been known to give five hundred francs, that is 
twenty pounds, for am embroidered smoking-cap, and 
they say that his chiteau is shut up because his 
estate is so mortgaged that what he chiefly lives on 
is a large pension from the government.” 

Mabel, who had watched the mysterious coming 
and going of the different gentlemen, boarders of 
Madame St. Pierre, two of whom were seated now at 
the dinner-table, had always associated the marquis 
with the idea of a conspiracy. Never had she sup- 
posed him to have been a friend of the Empire, yet 
he was said to draw a large pension from it. How 
then account for the threats of the countess, and his 
evident perturbation when the sergents de ville had 
entered and had arrested Pavon and Leville? Alto- 
gether the uis was a complete mystery. 

For the next three days Mabel was busy making 
her little preparations for her departure, Early on 
Thursday morning she bade adieu to the Hotel des 
Foréts and its inmates, not without receiving an 
affectiouate invitation from Madame St. Pierre to 
come and dine with her any Sunday that she liked. 

Mabel a:rived at the chiteau at about mid-day. 





Again she passed up those wide staps with the pots 
blooming on each side, and this time the gold and 
purple footman, in lieu of conducting her to that 
magnificent room where she had had the honour of 
an interview with the countess, rang a silver hand- 
bell, and forthwith down the great gilded staircase 
came tripping a most elegant young damsel, who was 
called Mademoiselle Minette, and’ who was the 
favourite attendant of the countess. This young 
person had received orders to conduct Miss Carring- 
ton to the apartments reserved for her, the young 
count, and his little sister. The nurseries, school- 
rooms, dormitories occupied the whole floor of the 
first wing of the chiteau. They were wide and 
lofty rooms, with immense windows reaching from 
floor to ceiling, commanding a view of a large fish- 
pond or lake, with an.island and a boat inthe centre, 
and a forest of pines and oaks in the rear. 

The sun shining. on the gravel path, the spark- 
ling water and the waving forest trees, made a 
scene that was-cheerful enough; but Mabel could 
not help imagining what it would be when win- 
ter should have stripped the oaks of their verdure, 
when the black pines should stand up swart and 
sinister against the leaden sky, when the water of 
the lake should look turbid and discoloured as it re- 
flected the clouds that sailed over it. Not a cheer- 
ful look-out for a.governess, whose life must be sup- 
posed to consist of a monotoneus round of duties, 
relieved but by little ehange; yet a poet or an 
imaginative writer might have gathered some inspi- 
ration from turbid lake, sunless sky, and gloomy 
forest trees tossing in the winter winds. As for the 
rooms h which the tripping Mademoiselle 
Minette conducted Mabel, they were all handsomely 
furnished and in perfect good taste. The polished 
floors threw out the crimson damask furniture into 
higher relief. There were gold-framed mirrors, ele- 
gant clocks, finely painted vases, aud luxurious chairs 
and couches in al) the rooms, notwithstanding that 
these apartments were only for the governess and the 
children. There were sehool-room, dining-room, 
play-room, and four large dormitories, opening one 
into the other. These last were luxuriously fitted up 
in every respect. 

In the dining-room Madame Maisonette and the 
two children were just sitting down to theirsecond 
brvakfast, a dainty meal, with chocolate and coffee, 
white rolls, fresh eggs, cold chicken and tongue, 
salad, wines, preserves, and pastry. Madame Mai- 
sonette was a tall, stately, elegant Frenchwoman, 
whoruled the luxurious household and the pleasure- 
loving young countess as she listed. Her manners 
were perfect, and her reception of Miss Carriagton 
would haye done honour. to. the grace.and condescen- 
sion of a duchess. Antoine and Annette de la Ronce- 
ville were little, fair, pale, insipid children, exces- 
sively like their mother. 

So it came to pass that Mabel entered upon her 
new life, and became installed in the quiet west 
wing of the gay chAteau as governess to these amall 
scions of nobility under the Kmpire. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Oh, if he fight, and win, 
ly away, oh, my heart, away!) 
keep my love for him so sweet: 
Qh, let him lose or win, 
He hath it still complete. Dante Rosetti, 

MaseEt’s new existence in the gay French chateau 
was excessively monotonous as the weeks went on. 
Everything moved with the strictest routine, and 
everything was under the espionage of the stately 
Madame Maisonette. 

They rose at six on these fine summer mornings: 
the bath-room and toilette occupied an hour. There 
were two bonnes to wash and dress the little children, 
but Mabel had the supervision of their proceedings. 
At seven they breakfasted in the dining-room, and 
Madame Maisonette presided. Mabel had the choice 
of tea, chocolate, aud coffee and eggs for this first 
breakfast ; the children had milk. 

Then forth sallied Mabel with her pupils. There 
was @ little chaise, drawn by two donkeys, gaily ca- 
parisoned, A gray-haired old servitor had the rule 
of these animals, which were as docile as they were 
well fed. The little girl and boy, and Mabel herself 
if she chose, rode slowly along the woodland paths 
when they were tired of walking. They rarely went 
beyond the precincts of the chateau grounds, which 
extended for some miles. 

At ten o’clock they were expected to re-enter the 
chateau, then Mabel took her pupils to lessons for 
two hours anda half. They were not by any means 
bright or quick children, and to them the reading of 
their little history books in French and English was 
often a difficult task. 

At half-past twelve came the substantial second 
breakfasi, at which Mabel was first introduced to 
Madame Maisonette. After breakfast Mabel was ex- 
pected to doa great deal of needlework, during which 





time her pupils went into their play-room, and there 
amused themselves with their countless toys for two 
hours. At the end of that time they all sallied forth 
again, this time straight into the shade of the woods. 
Here, sheltered by the thick foliage, Mabel was ex- 
pected to read stories in English to her pupils for an 
hour, thus combining instruction with amusement. 
Then they re-entered the house, when there was a 
great deal more time devoted to the toilette. 

At five o'clock came the stately dinner in the 
dining-room, at which Madame Maisonette again pre- 
sidéd. Dinner lasted an hour; and from six to eight 
the children played in their play-room; Mabel had 
these two hours to herself. At eight the children 
retired to rest. Mabel did as she pleased until her 
own retiring hour, which was about half-past ten. 

Mabel saw and knew nearly as little of the gay 
life at the other wing of the chateau as though she 
had been living twenty miles away fromit, It was 
true sometimes she heard. as she was coming up the 
great staircase the balls knocking about in the bil- 
liard-room,.aud the loud voices of gentlemen talking 
French in a high-pitched key ; music, too, she could 
hear at night now and thep,.and the sounds of laugh- 
ter. Occasionally when she was out with her pupils, 
either morning or afternoon, a gay troop of visitors 
would come upon them suddenly, who would rush 
forward aud caress the children, and pay them all 
sorts of extravagant compliments. But she never saw 
the count or countess, 

Mabel’s life was certainly eventless and joyless, 
but she had no real troubles. She sought and ob- 
tained aceess to a library in a remoter part of the 
chateau, and here she found books which amused 
her leisure hours, 

May passed.away and the whole of June, and 
the. strawberries and cherries grew ripe in the fruit 
gardens of the chiteau, and Madame Maisonette spoke 
seutentiously at the stately breakfast and the stately 
dinner, as she had done at the first. Everything 
seemed flowing on, on; on, in the most monotonous 
manner that can be. conceived. 

Mabel’s life was like a smooth, full, well-fed canal 
without aripple on the surface. Perhaps she had 
begun to weary of ita little, when suddenly there 
arose a whisper which reached her seclusion, even in 
that dull school-room. 

Madame Maisonette, a ‘very patriotic and self- 
satisfied lady, who was strongly persuaded that there 
was one great nation under the sun, and that was the 
French nation, informed Mabel of the Hohenzollern 
difficulty, and of the emperor’s.intention to “chas- 
tise the Germans ” if the prince did not retire from 
the candidature, 

“T do not like the Germans,” said Madame Maison- 
ette, “and I think it would be very well if we teach 
them @ lesson.” 

Mabel had nothing to say for or.against. She had 
now received a letter from her father, and she found 
to her grief that he would not be able to return home 
until the spring of the following year. Her mother 
also wrote.to her. Both of them were in distress to 
find that she had been turned out of Longmore 
Grange so unceremoniously, and was compelled to be 
earning. her bread strangers. 

Mabel had thusa great deal to occupy her thoughts. 
The troubles and anxieties of her parents weighed 
upon her spirits,and she was not just then in a mood 
to take any great interest in the topics which ab- 
sorbed so much of Madame Maisonette’s attention. 
Every day madame talked at dinner and at breakfast 
of the obstinacy of the Germans, of her dislike to 
them as‘a nation, and even of the probability of war; 
and to all of this Mabel listened almost apatheti- 
cally, for, if there was war, it would never come 
near the stately Ohfteau de la Ronceville. There 
might be a battle hundreds of miles away on the 
banks of the Rhine, and Mabel was sorry at the 
prospect with a vaguesort of sorrow. But ber own 
heart’s griefs lay so close that she had, as it were, 
neither prayers, sighs, nor tears, to expend upon the 
great question at issue—whether the two mighty 
armies would engage in deadly affray or not. 

Of Gustave she had thought without any hope 
since her sad reverse of fortune. 

An utterly hopeless attachment soon dies down, 
soon becomes as a reed shaken in the wind, or a 
tender flower blighted by a rude blast. 

So the hot July days, passed on eventlessly, until 
one evening Mabel dressed for the five-o’clock din- 
ner, and, entering the dining-room holding a little 
pupil by each hand, was greeted by Madame Maison- 
ette with aloud cry, excited, and almost fierce, 

“War is declared!” cried Madame Maisonette. 
“ War is declared! and next week our armies march 
off to victory. The Count de la Ronceville will not 
tarnish his sword. His father aud grandfather were 
both soldiers, and he willgo forth joyfully against 
these sausage-eating Germans whom we all detest. 
I have two sons, mademoiselle, one a captain, and the 
other a lieutenant, and both of them will be found 
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ready to fight to the death for the honour and dig- 
nity of France.” 

Very much more Madame Maisonette said ; and it 
came to pass that there were fewer sounds of bil- 
liard balls rolling about, the musical strains of the 
opera singers ceased to reverberate through the 
gilded corridors of the chiteau ; the dancers’ feet 
no longer tripped in the ball-room, and if, on the 
staircase, in the hall, or in the-woods, Mabel and her 
pupils encountered any of the gentlemen visitors, 
they were allin uniform, all of them talking ear- 
nestly. 

Something of the spirit of the time even flung 
itself over Mabel, and she began to feel a little inte- 
rested and excited over the coming events. 

One morning, according to the regular routine of 
her monotonous life, she was out in the woods with 
her little pupils between the hours of eight and ton. 
They were rambling about seeking for wild flowers. 
She, seated on the bank of a bright little stream, was 
turning over the leaves of a French journal, the Fi- 
garo, folding and unfolding it. She read of well- 
disciplined armies, of honour, glory, and victory 
which were to attend the French flag. 

Presently she heard a rustling among the branches, 
a hasty footstep, and, glancing up, found herself look- 
ing into the handsome face of the Marquis de Four- 
mentelle. He was in uniform, and his sword clanked 
at his side. 

**Good Heavens! mademoiselle,” he exclaimed, 
“are you here ?” 

He turned pale with surprise at the sight of her. 
He even caught at one of the branches for support, 
and seemed very much moved. 

“T have thought of you incessantly, mademoiselle,” 
he said, ‘‘ ever since that night when I had the hap- 
piness of meeting you. I could not return to the 
H6tel des Foréts, for a tyrannical woman, who knows 
a secret which it is my policy to conceal, watched me 
so jealously that I dared not come into your presence 
as there was a chance of her knowing everything 
about it. One day she told me triumphantly that 
you were gone, gone back to England, she said. At 
that time none of the persons who were in the Hétel 
des Foréts at the time when you, mademoiselle, 
graced its precincts remained under the roof of the St. 
Pierres. Therefore, it was useless for me to inquire 
as to the truth of the statement of the Countess de 
Castrucchio, save of Monsieurand Madame St. Pierre 
themselves. I asked them where you were; but they 
would tell me nothing. Truly, mademoiselle,” and 
he laughed bitterly, “these good people appear to 
have the most infamous opinion of your humble ser- 
vant. I was in despair when the war broke out. I 
was compelled to don my uniform and bein readiness 
to sally out at the head of my troops towards the 
Rhine. But now my regiment has received orders to 
remain in Paris until the tenth of next month. I 
have then three whole weeks, three precidus weeks, 
to devote to your adorable society. Are you a visitor 
at this chiteau? or——” 

“ Monsieur,” said Mabel, interrupting him hastily 
and rising to her feet, “Iam employed here as go- 
verness to the children of the Count de la Ronceville. 
You will not be able to have an hour of my society, 
far less three weeks, My time is fully occupied. I 
never mingle with the company at the chiteau. If 
you follow me about while I am taking care of the 
children I shall lose my situation.” 

“In a situation! Great Heaven! 


Then you are 
poor ?” cried the marquis, with sparkling eyes. “ You 
have to earn your living? Whata purgatory for one 


so delicate and so lovely! It cannot be, Mademoi- 
selle Carrington. I shall take you to my heart. I 
shall cherish you as long as Ihave any being. Hon- 
ours, riches, and pleasures shall be yours. I will 
pour gold into your lap, hang jewelsin your ears. You 
shall sweep the marble steps of great mansions with 
your satintrains. You could not look more beautiful 
than you appear now in your dress and jacket of simple 
white, and with your fair face shaded by that large 
hat ; but you shall look more queenlike, more stately. 
You shall have the first place in my heart and at my 
board. Come to my arms, then, beautiful Mabel !” 

The marquis advanced towards the startled girl 
with arms outspread. Her large eyes darkened with 
surprise ; but she did not then perfectly understand 
the marquis, nor comprehend the depth of his villany. 

“* Monsieur,” she said, “I thank youfor your good 
Opinion, but I would not marry for the sake of satin 
trains or servitors.” 

“Marry,” echoed the count, with a strangé smile. 
An odd, sinister expression passed over his face. He 
seemed to have made up his mind toa certain course 
of action, for there was a wicked sparkle in his fine 
eyes, and his strange smile grew more defined, broader 
—healmost laughed, “ You will not marry me ?” he 
said. “ Many asuitor, mademoiselle, has refused to 
take No—and I am one of those suitors. But I will 
not intrude my attentions upon you ; I will only stand 
your friend. Ihave great influence with the Countess 





de la Ronceville. See how differently she will treat 
= when I have had my little say. You will not be 
eft lonely this evening in your scheolroom. The 
count is gone away to the wars, poor, good man. The 
countess is merry as @ cricket, Adieu, then, made- 
moiselle, for the present.” T'he marquis bowed nearly 
totheearth. “I think you will admit that lam your 
true friend when you know me a little better.” 

Then the handsome marquis disappeared amo’ 
the trees. He left Mabel standing at the side of the 
brook, in blank amazement. Her own instincts, and the 
caution of Madame St. Pierre, had warned her against 
this brilliant, dissolute French nobleman, and yet 
so far as she, in her innocence, understood what he 
said to her, he had not insulted her, but, on the con- 
trary, had paid her a great compliment, She believed 
that he had invited her to share his wealth and title, 
and to become his wife. 

“Most probably he is a flirt, and very faithless,” 
Mabel said to herself, “and it is good for me that I 
do not like him, for if I did, he would ga away and 
make love to somebody else. But I could never like 
him asa husband. He appears to be very much in 
earnest though, and I do not wonder at some people 
liking him.” 

Gentler thoughts of the marquis were beginning to 
occupy the mind of the friendless and beautiful girl, 
and had it not been that her heart and affections 
had been given away the previous Cbristmas in the 
country rectory at Weybridge, now would have been 
a time of supreme danger for Mabel ; for her life was 
so monotonous and lonely that the advent of this 
brilliant, handsome noble would have been as the 
face of the sun breaking through the thick clouds on 
a gloomy day; even as it was she was disposed to 
think of him more pleasantly than she had done in 
the cheerful salons of the Hétel des Foréts. 

It was soon time for her to call her pupils, and 
they proceeded homewards. They then set about their 
lessons; then came the second breakfast, to the ac- 
companiment of Madame Maisonette’s patriotic and 
sententious speeches, and the events of the day fell 
into their usual routine. 

But after dinner that evening, while the children 
were in their play-room, and she, standing out on the 
stone balcony, was listlessly watching the declining 
rays of the sun, casting a sort of golden gloom upon 
the pine trees, she was suddenly startled by hear- 
ing herself called. Re-entering the dining-room, she 
was presented by one of the servants with a note. 

“ The Countess de la Ronceville begs the favour of 
Mademoiselle’s C——’s society this evening. Dessert 
has just been carried in. Mademoiselle need make 
no special alteration in her toilette, since this assem- 
bly are met together for amusement, and nobody is 
in evening costume.” 

Mabel was only dressed as'she would ‘have been 
for the dinner at the Hétel des Foréts. An upper 
skirt of green silk over an under one of black, a 
bodice of white muslin trimmed with lace, and her 
golden brown hair elaborately arranged. She had 
no scruple then, after washing her hands, and con- 
signing the children to the care of the upper nurse, 
in following the footman to the elegant salon where 
French gentlemen and ladies were met together pour 
s’amuser—i.e., to amuse themselves—and were not 
in evening costume. She heard gay voices, loud 
laughter, and the sounds uf undisguised mirth. The 
footman opened the door. How magnificent that 
dining salon was! Its dazzling splendour seemed 
royal. Everything glowed in —— velvet and 
gold. Huge vasesof Sévres and of silver-gilt, heaped 
with the rarest flowers, ornamented the centre of the 
table. The richest fruits, the choicest wines, the 
costliest porcelain—each plate a gem worth thor- 
sands of francs. 

The company assembled were mostly of the male 
sex, nearly all officers in uniform—there were about 
a dozen and a half of them. There was a mere 
sprinkling of ladies, some half-dozen or so, all of 
them in brilliant toilettes, notwithstanding the note 
of the countess. The countess herself was magnifi- 
cent in green satin and pearls. She was seated on a 
couch drawn close to the table, and she leaned back 
luxuriously amid the purple cushions. At her right 
hand rose a pyramid of grapes in a golden basket, at 
her left a huge bouquet of flowers, the richest and 
rarest that tropical climes produced, gave forth their 
perfume from a vase of Sévres. 

A more luxurious scene, a company more aban- 
doned to the mere joys of sense, it would be impos- 
sible to imagine. Close to the countess was seated 
the marquis, and it needed but little penetration to 
discover that he was pouring honeyed compliments 
into her willing ears. Her husband was gone away 
to the wars, and what of that? So were the husbands 
of all the other ladies present, yet each of them seemed 
to be supplied with friends and flatterers; each of 
them not only looked perfectly resigned to her tem- 
porary. widowhood, but in excellent spirits. 

The marquis rose and conducted Mabel to a seat 





near that of the countess. He introduced her to the 
assembled guests as the niece of Baron Carring- 
ton, and he said that she came of an English family 
of noble blood. The proud countess received her 
kindly ; regretted in languid tones that Madomoi- 
selle concealed from her that she belonged to tle 
English aristocracy, and hoped that in future Made- 
moiselle would consider herself more as a guest than 
a governess in the Chiteau de la Ronceville. 

All this was due to the influence of the marquis, 

The evening passed strangely. There were cards, 
there were music and dancing, and everybody ap- 
peared in boisterous spirits. Mabel heard jeste which 
made her cheeks flush with shame. Sacred things 
were made a mockery of. “ Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die,” seemed to be the motto of 
these gay French people. 

Every evening from this time forth she was in- 
vited to pass some hours in the society of these gay 
revellers, Change broke into the monotony of her 
life, and she hardly knew whether to be pleased or 
displeased at it, for such late hours fatigued her and 
prevented her doing her duty by her pupils. 

One morning when she was walking with them 
wubdibag Syn’ wenilted: gets’ Mn aa ep te 

the wi an . ® came up to 
es rae Hy bees put a note ie her hand. It was io 
the handwriting of the countess. It was as follows: 

“ Will mademoiselle send the children home in the 
donkey chaise, then will she take her place iv 
the carriage of the marquis and accompany him to 
the Chateau de Fourmentelle, where we are all going 
to spend the day ?” 

“T did not know of this, monsieur,” said Mabel, 
timidly. “Does the countess really wish it?” 

“Certainly. She is a fiery little woman, and I 
should advise your obeying her at once.” 

Mabel called the driver, consigned the children to 
his care—they went off happily, believing they were 
to have a holiday—then the beautiful English 
girl accompanied the French noble to one of the 
entrance gates in the park In the road his car- 
riage was waiting, drawn by two white horses. She 
stepped into it, and the marquis took his place by 
her side. The coachman cracked his whip, and the 
horses dashed forward at a headlong pace. 

A fear of something sinister suddenly appalled 
Mabel, she knew not why. The window was down 
at her side; she leaned out. Then she saw under the 
shade of a spreading beech tree a handsome young 
man in the uniform of an officer of cuirassiers. He 
threw up his hands when he saw her, and there was 
no mistaking the look of horror, anguish, and fury 
upon his face. It was Gustave de l’Orme. 

“Monsieur,” said Mabel, “stop your horses, and let 
me descend. I have just seen a friend in the road.” 

She rose as she spoke, but the marquis encircled 
her wrist as with a grasp of iron. 

“ Tenez, mademoiselle!” said he. “ We are bound 
for the Chateau de Fourmentelle. Not all the powers 
in the universe should induce me to release you 
now.” 

**T will spring out,” said Mabel. 

The marquis only laughed. 


(To be continued.) 








Opp Irems or State ExPenDITuRE.—In a re- 
cent parliamentary pa is a table showing how 
some of the money collected from the British tax- 
payer has been spent during the present financial 
year. A few of the items are suggestive—such, for 
instance, as the following :—Swords for presenta- 
tion to friendly New Zealand chiefs, 2707. 19s. 10d. ; 
maintenance of Prince Alamayon Simyen, son of the 
late King Theodore of Abyssinia, 8581. 16s.; Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson, for remuneration and expenses.as 
arbitrator between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Argentine Republic relative to the plundering 
of the British ship “ Prince Albert,” 2931. 2s. 1d.; 
entertainment at Hiogo of the secretary of the 
French legation on board the ‘ Rattler,’’ 61, 13s. 4d. ; 
maintenance of a destitute French priest on board 
H.M,S. “ Pearl,” 41. 19s.; special packets for tho 
conveyance of distinguished persons, 83/. 5s, ; allow- 
ance to Manuel Vacca, Congo pirate chief, and ra- 
tions to him and others, 46/. 6s. 2d.; insignia of 
Prince Arthur as Knight of St. Patrick, 14/. 10s.; 
entertainment of Fellows of the Royal Society on 
board the “‘ Porcupine,” 781. 15s. 10d.; contribution 
towards presents to the Sultan of Zanzibar, 100l. 

ImrTaTION oF HumAN Harr.—In a recent article 
upon the trade in human hair it is stated that a 
patent has recently been taken out for converting 
goats’ hair into hair for ladies’ use; and that the 
experiment is so successful as to render it almost 
impossible to ope gerd the real article from the 
imitation. This wil good news, not only to the 
dealers in hair, who might apprehend the exhaustion 
of their source of supply, but also to the ladies who 
depend u art to compensate the deficiencies of 
nature. The same article states that in 1868 over 
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22,000 pounds of hair were imported into Groat 
Britain, representing the clip of about 45,000 people. 
Much of is obtained from the large communi- 
ues of sisterhoods scattered throughout France and 
Belgium. 


TRESSILIAN COURT. 


BY THE ALTHOR OF 


“4 Life at Stake,” “The House of Secrets,” §c., §c+ 
—_+>—_ 
CHAPTER XXII. 

Tue days passed swiftly at Tressilian Court to 
Jasper Lowder. Not a doubt or suspicion that he 
was not the true Guy Tressilian obtruded itself upon 
the minds of Sir Arthur or Blanche. The usurper 
displayed towards them, and all with whom he came 
in contact, a uniform amiability and kindliness that 
soon made him a universal favourite. Sir Arthur 
regarded him with fatherly pride and tenderness, 
Blanche blushed under his glances, and was as shy 
as any bird when alone with him, withdrawing her- 
self from his occasional caresses as if they were dis- 
tasteful to her. 

But Lowder had had experience of “ women’s 
ways,” and he rightly ~'e AH the girl’s shyness 
as favourable to his suit. He had not yet formally 
proposed for her hand in marriage, but he had talked 
sweet nothings to her by the hour, and told her he 
loved her, and had once or twice been on the point 
of bringing his suit to a crisis; but the unnecessa: 
fear that precipitancy might awaken in the baronet’s 
mind suspicion that all was not right had restrained 
him. 

Thus ten days passed. 

One morning, soon after breakfast, Jasper Lowder 
ordered out the thoroughbred he claimed as his own, 
and, mounting, rode away at a swift pace. 

A journey of two hours, at a good round pace, 
brought Lowder to Gloucester. He proceeded to an 
inn, stabled his horse, and, sauntering out into the 
streets, inquired his way to the post-office, 

As Lowder expected, there was a letter for him, 
It announced that “the poor, unfortunate young 
Inglese, Signore Lowder, was in the same lament- 
able condition as when his ‘noble excellenzia milord 
Tresolino had last seen him, The good Doctor 





Spezzo had been ee by the worthy Teresa Vicini 
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from the funds left by milord, and the good doctor 
had discontinued his visits to the poor demented, 
There was no help for the unfortunate young In- 
glese. No visitors ever saw him, except once or 
twice a benevolent Inglesina, who, they said, was 
also demented, the poor unfortunate! The Signore 
Lowder would live and die unseen! He had but 
once left the bluff, and on that single occasion the 
Signora Vicini had taken him to the Grotto of Santa 
Rosalia, but the pilgrimage had done him no good. 
It was doubtful if he would be helped even by touch- 
ing the holy relics of the holy saint. He was very 
silent, very sad, very imbecile.” 

A dark smile glowed on the visage of Jasper Low- 
= as he concluded the perusal of this interesting 

etter, , 

“ All goes well!” he thought, and his heart swelled 
within him in jubilant triumph. “ Guy Tressilian is 
as good as dead, and I am firmly settled into his 
place! Iam the acknowledged heir of a proud old 
name and grand estate. If Sir Arthur were to die 
to-night, I would be Sir Guy Tressilian.” 

There was a small stationer’s shop a little way 
down the street. Lowder went into this establish- 
ment and called for writing materials, Then, leaning 
on the counter, in the rear of the shop, he proceeded to 
write a brief answer to the letter of his Sicilian ally. 

His letter, enjoining upon Palestro and the Vicinis 
the closest care and guardianship of the unfortunate 
entrusted to their charge, and repeating his promise 
of liberal pay to the scrivener for constant and prompt 
information of the condition of “Jasper Lowder ” 
was soon completed. He appended the name of John 
Harroville, by which he was addressed by the scri- 
vener, sealed and stamped it, then conveyed it to the 
post-office. 

Proceeding to the inn where he had left his horse, 
he mounted the avimal, and was presently on his re- 
turn to Tressilian Court in fine spirits. 

Riding swiftly along the road that led to Tressilian 
Court, he came upon a small basket phseton going in 
the ere! direction s oem It was drawn by a 
pair of diminutive black ponies, shaggy, like great 
Newfoundland dogs, with dark eyes peering psd tn 
forests of wrinkled manes. 

‘On the blue silk cushions of the phewton, pretty 
Blanche Irby wag seated, the reins lying in her 
white-gauntleted hand. She was alone in the vehicle, 
but at a little distance bexind a mounted groom fol- 
lowed her. 

He rode alongside, raising his hat to her with ex- 
&ggerated politeness. 





“This is an unexpected pleasure, Blanche,” he 
said, gaily. ‘Were you looking for me?’’ 

* Oh, no, indeed,” returned Blanche, saucily, look- 
ing up at him with bright welcome. “ Do not flatter 
yourself that you are of so much importance, Master 
Guy. Where have you been, truant ?” 

“T have been for a wild gallop by the river to- 
wards the Forest of Dean,” replied Lowder, glibly. 
‘You had disappeared, or I should have asked you 
to go with me. I believe my poor beast is tired.” 

“So he is,” said Blanche. ‘* Won’t you let me 
drive you home? The groom will lead your horse.” 

The invitation being just what Lowder desired, he 
accepted it at once. Dismounting, he gave his horse 
into the care of the groom and stepped into the 
pheton. The, ponies immediately resumed their 
gentle trot. 

Obeying an irresistible impulse, Lowder took up in 
his the small hand that held the whip. Blanche did 
not withdraw it, nor did she look up tohim. But 
Lowder felt her hand tremble within her white- 
gauntleted glove, and a sense of power over her 
made him suddenly exultant. 

“Blanche,” he said, softly, “that little hand of 
yours is a prize a prince might covet. If your heart 
went with it, the man you might consent to marry 
would be happier than any prince. I have told you 
that you have been to me all these years of my ab- 
sence the type of a glorious womanhood. I came 
home full of admiration for the young girl whom my 
father loved as his daughter, but, to tell the truth, I 
did not expect that admiration to ripen into love. I 
thought I should never Jove you as men love those 
they desire to marry. But the firet glance into your 
gray eyesconquered me. I have seen many lovely 
women, but none so lovely as you. You know my 
father’s plans for our happiness, little Blanche? You 
know also that your father expressed a wish that you 
should marry Sir Arthur Tressilian’s son ?” 

The girl drooped her head to hide her blushes, 
Only the top of her little white Astrachan hat met 
the ardent eyes of Jasper Lowder. 

Nothing daunted, but rather encouraged, the im- 
postor continued : 

“Your father, in his frequent visits to Tressilian 
Court, saw much of the little heir to the estate. 
Young as Guy—young as I was, Blanche, he took a 
great fancy to me, and often wished that Providence 
had given him such a son. In his last illness he ex- 
pressed fears that you might fall a prey to some for- 
tune-hunter, and, asI said, hoped that you might 
some day wed the heir to Tressilian Court. My 
father ardently desires our marriage. And I, 
Blanche,” and he lowered his voice to one of tender 
entreaty, ‘‘need I say how I long to call you mine ? 
Will you give me this little hand, Blanche? Will 

ou marry me?” 

The little hand that had withdrawn itself from 
his clasp softly fluttered back to his keeping. Then, 
a minute later, the frank, sweet face was uplifted to 
his, all glowing with happy, shy blushes, and in the 
happy eyes and quivering lips Jasper Lowder read 
his answer. 

“You do love me?” he cried, rapturously. 

The girl softly answered, in a whisper so faint and 
sweet it might have been the sigh of a summer wind : 

* Yes, Guy.” 

Jasper Lowder clasped her hands in ecstasy. 

He had robbed Guy Tressilian of home, friends, 
honours, of a noble father’s love. Now he had 
stolen the love that had been garnered up in this 
pure and loyal soul for Guy Tressilian, and appro- 
priated it also to himself. 

False friend! what treachery could ,be baser than 
this ? 

“You love me, Blanche?” he whispered, in an 
ardent, ecstatic voice. 

“* Yes, Guy,” stammered the young girl, with 
downcast look. “I have always loved 
Arthur has told me so much about your goodness 
and bravery that I—I have loved you for years!” 

Lowder’s countenance fell, The love was not 
really his, then, born of his smiles and glances, his 
words and appearance, but belonged to Guy, poor im- 
becile Guy. ‘he discovery was a bitter drop, poison- 
ing for the moment his cup of happiness. 

“ I have never loved any one but you, Guy,” said 
Blanche, softly and shyly. ‘‘And you? Have you 
never loved before ?” : 

Her eyes were still cast down, and she did not see 
how strangely Lowder’s face changed. Her innocent 
question brought back a portion of his past which ho 
had tried to bury out of his memory for ever, 

A ghastly smile struggled about his lips as he an- 
swered: 

“No, Blanche; I have never loved before. It 
must have been a kindly destiny that kept my heart 
empty for you. No other woman ever even interested 
me. Destiny kept you and me for each other!” 

Blanche sank into a delicious little silence. The 
reins lay loose in her hand, The ponies walked on 
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slowly, feeling themselves their own masters, and 
improving their unwonted freedom by occasionally 
nipping at each other. Blanche, busy with her 
thoughts, believed herself the happiest girl in the 
whole wide world. 

Presently the shaggy ponies drew up before the 
lodge gates of Tressilian Court. The lodge-keeper, 
& comely, tidily dressed woman, came out and un- 
locked the gates, the ponies walked into the grounds, 
and jogged up the long drive to the mansion, quicken- 
ing their pace as they drew nearer to the stables 

“ One thing more, Blanche,” said her lover. “ You 
will not condemn me to a long engagement? I want 
you for my wife soon, Can we not be married on 
Ohristmas Day? Think how happy you will make 
me, and how pleased my father will be.” 

“Tt is impossible!” protested Blanche, rosily. 
** Quite impossible, Guy. Thisis the last day of No- 
vember. I couldn’t get ready in twenty-five days!” 

“ You will marry me some time in January, then?” 
he pleaded. 

“ Ah, that is so soon!” 

“The last of January, Blanche ?” 

By this time the ponies had come toa halt in front 
of the portico, and Blanche easily evaded an answer. 
Lowder sprang out and assisted her descent. A 
stable-boy made his appearance, and conducted the 
ponies round to the stables. 

Blanche ran up the steps and into the house. 

Lowder followed her swiftly, and captured her in 
the hall. Then he drew her, laughing and blushing, 
me @ parlour off the hall, and claimed his betrothal 

183s. 

They were standing thus in the centre of the room, 
the girl’s hat having fallen off,and her hair had been 
blown about in disorder, her waist encircled by Low- 
der’s arm, and Lowder’s face bent over her in lover’s 
rapture, when the door opened, and Sir Arthur Tres- 
silian entered the room. 

A single glance at the striking tableau told him 
how matters stood. 

With a quick, involuntary movement he put his 
hand to his heart, his face paling. Then he turned 
to go. 

One moment, father,” said Jasper Lowder, eagerly. 
“ We have something to say to you.” 

A moment the baronet hesitated, then he approached 
the young couple with a brave, unselfish smile. 

“Father,” said Lowder, “ your wishes have met 
with their fulfilment. I love Blanche, and she has 
promised to be my wife!” 

Sir Arthur looked at his ward. 

Pr And you, Blanche?” he asked. “Do you love 
uy ? 


She forced herself to look up at her guardian, and 
the happy light in her eyes was all the answer Sir 
Arthur needed. 

“ You do love him!” said the baronet. ‘ You have 
promised to be my daughter. I thank Heaven that 
your sunny presence will belong to Tressilian Court 
henceforth as long as you live.” 

Blanche put up her face in childlike fashion, and 
Sir Arthur, stooping, gave her a fatherly kiss. 

“Guy,” said Sir Arthur, gravely and solemnly, yet 
with a kindly s@iile, “ be very tender of her. Blanche 
is like a delicate flower that craves the sunlight. 
She must live in the sunshine of your love always. 
As you deal with her, so may Heaven deal with you, 
my boy.” 

The words sounded in Lowder’s ears like the in- 
vocation of acurse. Yet Sir Arthur had not meant 
them so, as the impostor well knew. 

The baronet extended his hand to Lowder, grasp- 
ing the hand of the latter in a vice-like pressure. 
Then he turned and quitted the room abruptly, and 
Blanche was left alone with her betrothed. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Tue young fugitive Olla, standing among the cool 
gray shadows of the dim Sicilian shore, and looking 
upwards though the light gloom towards the summit 
of the tall, overhanging bluff, grew more and more 
anxious as the minutes passed, and still Popley did 
not return. 

Mrs. Popley shared Olla’s anxiety in a scarcely less 
degree. But, for the sake of her young mistress, she 
forced a cheerful countenance, albeit she started at 
every sound in a manner that betrayed her uneasiness. 

The new owner of the felucca, Captain Ricardo, 
a sturdy, dark-browed, dark-eyed Sicilian, with an 
honest smile, was charmed with the youth and beauty 
of the young lady, and approached her, bowing pro- 
foundly. 

“ The Inglesina is in haste to depart?” he asked, 
in Italian. 

“Yes, oh, yes,” declared Olls, in an impetuons 
voice. ‘I am very anxious to get away. Why don’t 
they come?” 

“They will be here soon,” said the captain. “ You 
wish to sail immediat@y on your servant's return 2” 

“Immediately, signore capitano.” 
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“ Let us go aboard the felucca,” said Mrs. Popley. 
“We shall feel safer there than here, and by going 
now We will save time.” 

Olla signified her assent, and hurried down to the 
boat, still holding Guy’s hand. Mrs. Popley fol- 
lowed swiftly, and the three entered the waiting boat. 

The captain sprang in after them ; tlieman pushed 
off the boat, leaped in and seized the oars, plying 
them with energy. 

The boat was soon alongside the felacca. Olla 
climbed up the side and into the latter without as- 
sistance. Guy followed her as by instinct, and also 
without assistance. Mrs, Popley was helped up by 
the captain and the sailor, and presently stood beside 
Guy and Olla. 

The captain sent his assistant back to the shore 
with the boat to bring off Popley and his companion, 
then set briskly about the task of making ready for 
departure. 

Olla, Guy, and Mrs. Popley stood leaning against 
the vessel’s side, watching the embarkation of the 
men on the shore, and also scanning the bluff, in a 
fear lest pursuers might show themselves in this last 
moment when security seemed so nearly attained. 

But no pursuers appeared. The boat pulled. off 
unmolested towards the felucea, and in a few mo- 
ments more the three men, with the stores Popley had 
purchased of Mrs. Vicini, were safely in the felucca. 

Captain Ricardo uttered vociferous orders in 
Italian to his men, and the trampling of feet on the 
deck, the rattling of cordage, the unfurling of the 
lateen sails, the raising of the anchor, succeeded. In 
afew minutes more, the felucca, catching the fine 
breeze, began to feel her way out of the bay. 

Popley approached his young mistress, removing 
his cap. 

“T could not get off sooner, Miss Olla,” he ex- 
plained. “The olives and figsand grapes were upin 
the attic of the cottage; the wine was in the cellar, 
and we were obliged to carry the keg up a steep 
ladder; and the widow detained us to give us bread 
and cold meats. I thought we should never get’ off, 
Migs Olla, but here we are at last—safe.” 

“Our escape from the Villa Bella Vista must be 
discovered by this time,” said Olla, thoughtfully. “No 
doubt the coachman has returned to the stable to 
harness the horses with the intention of going to 
Palermo for his master. On finding the horses gone, 
he would suspect our flight and give the alarm. I 
am persuaded that the servants are at this moment in 
pursuit of us onthe road to Palermo, for they will 
naturally expect me to take refuge there. An hour 
hence they will communicate the news to Mr. Gower. 
He will also search for usin Palermo, and will not 
discover the route we took til] to-morrow. Then he 
will proceed to Marseilles. We shall get safely to 
England, after all!” 

She turned her gaze again upon the dim outlines 
of the bold bluff forming the Cape di Gallo, and 
marked the faint glimmer of lights from the shore. 
But as the outlines and the lights faded slowly on 
her vision, and she realised that she was indeed 
afloat, she looked in the direction in which they were 
going, at the few stars shining in the dim sky, andat 
the phosphorescent gleams of the “white-capped 
waves. 

The captain approached deferentially, and said : 

“Tf this fine wind continue we shall make a run to 
Naples in less than twenty-four hours. You are as 
safe here as in your own house, signorina. Make 
yourself comfortable.” - 

“Thank you, signore capitano,” returned Olla. 
“You will oblige me by using my stores as if they 
were your own. ‘I'he wine, the fruits, the meats, are 
all at your disposal.” 

The captain bowed, well pleased with this hospi- 
tality, and withdrew. 

“Tam going out again into the fresh air,” said 
Olla. ‘“ Popley, I desire you to make Mr. Lowder 
your especial charge. I want you to dress him, and 
take care of him generally. He seems very tired now, 
and you had better put him into one of the upper 
berths. You can place fresh linen on his bed and cover 
him with blankets.” 

Guy looked indeed tired. Since bis terrible acci- 
dent, paralysing his intellect, he had required an un- 
usual amount of sleep. Now his eyelids drooped 
wearily to his pale cheeks, and his listless figure 
leaned heavily against the low door. 

Olla, bidding the poor fellow good night, went out 
of the tiny cabin, and sat down upon a bench, Mrs. 
Popley following her. For hours the two sat there, 
under the stars, both thoughtful, and both silent. 

The captain and his men busied themselves with 
their duties, oblivious of the two quiet figures lean- 
ing against the boat’s side. After a while the cap- 
tam wrapped himself in a blanket, and lay down on 
abench tosleep. Mrs. Popley began to show signs 
of weariness, and Olla proposed a return to the cabin. 
_ On entering the little room again, they found the 

light of the lantern turned down to a faint glow,and 





Popley and his charge in their separate bunks, both 
asleep. 

“Poor fellow!” Olla murmured. “What must he 
not have been before that fatal shipwreck? How 
strange that in all the world thereis not one to mourn 
over his fate, not one to look after hisfature! Friend- 
less and helpless, he shall be a sacred charge to me. 
I will look upon him as my brother, and I will be to 
him the truest and kindest of sisters.” 

With a sigh, she turned from the contemplation of 
the sleeping face, and, creeping into her berth, pre- 
sently fell asleep. 

When she awakened in the morning she found 
Mrs. Popley at her side, the very incarnation of cheer- 
fulness. 

“ Good morning, Miss Olla,” said the old attendant. 
“The morningis fine. We are out of sight of land. 
Jim has dressed poor Mr. Lowder and taken him out 
into the fresh air. Will you get up now ?” 

Olla replied by springing out of her berth. She 
fastened her garments, brushed out her jetty hair, 
braiding it anew, and bathed her face and hands in a 
basin of water which Mrs. Popley brought to her. 
Then she put on her little seal-ekin jacket, her pretty 
hat, and went out into the = boat. 

Guy started at the sound of her step, and welcomed 
her with a joyous smile, He arose with his old gen- 
tlemanly instinct and courtesy, bowing to her, and 
holding out his thin white hand. 

“Olla! Ollal” hesaid, eagerly, “I’ve been wait- 
ing for you, Olla.” 

“You knew I would come, didn’t you, Jasper?” 
returned Olla, shaking hands with him. 

The wind remaining favourable, the felucca made 
excellent progress. Olla had a conversation with the 
captain, whose admiration for her seemed to grow 
more intense, while not losing its element of deep re- 
spect. The ee Sicilian had formed various 
theories, since setting sail, in regard to his young 
passenger. He supposed her to be on her way to 
join a lover, and avowed to her this supposition, 
asking her if she had not better turn back to Sicily 
ro a non and make her peace with her father or 

ardian. 

Olla’s keen intuitions assured her that she could 
trust this man, and, withdrawing with him to the stern 
of the boat, in the rear of the little isolated cabin, she 
told him her simple story in the plainest and most 
straightforward manner. She told him that she was 
an orphan and an heiress; that her parents, dying, 
had left her to the guardianship of @ noble lady, her 
mother’s friend. This noble lady, an earl’s daughter, 
and named Lady Feodora Welby, subsequently mar- 
ried a wealthy English commoner, Mr. Devereux 
Gower. Lady Feodora had died the year previous, 
and had constituted Mr. Gower the guardian of her 
young ward. For some time Mr. Gower had treated 
his ward with paternal kindness, and some two or 
three months since he had formed the idea of giving 
her the benefit of a foreign tour. 

Accordingly he had crossed with her to France, 
voyaged with her up the Rhine, spent some weeks 
with her in Switzerland and Northern Italy, and had 
at last taken her to Naples. Here he had thrown off 
his mask of paternal affection, revealing himself as 
her lover and suitor. Here he had commenced 
against her a series of persecutions, after she had re- 
fused to marry him, from which, in utter desperation, 
she had at last rescued herself by flight with her 
two faithful servants. ‘ 

The captain listened intently. When she had con- 
cluded, he cried out: 

“ Per Bacco! Did one ever hear such villany? 
The wretched Inglese! I never had much opinion 
of these Inglese, begging your pardon, miladi. Let 
an Inglese get the smell of a bag of money, and he'll 
seruple at nothing till he gets it. Not bat that human 
nature is pretty much the same the world over, sig- 
norina, It’s your money this apostate of a guardian 
of yours is after—take my word for it! People don’t 
persecute poor girls in this manner. Money and love 
together! Ah, signorina, you did well to get out of 
the villain’s clutches. I will help you all I can by 
taking you as quickly as possible to Naples, then I 
must hurry home to Messina; for, you see, part of 
the money to buy this vessel was supplied me by a 
good comrade of mine, and if I am absent much longer 
he will think I have absconded. At what hotel shall 
you stop in Naples?” 

“T have not decided,” replied Olla. “ We stayed at 
the Hétel Crocelle when we were at Naples; but 
there were many foreigners there. If I am obliged 
to stop over night in Naples, as I suppose I shall be. 
I should prefer'a quieter place. Are you acquainted 
with Naples, signore capitano?” 

“ A little,” answered the ca ng thought- 
fully at his ragged beard. “Ah, I haveit! There 
is a quiet inn out of Naples, in the direction of 
Vesuvius, about a mile out. The hostess is a pretty 
young woman——” 

“A woman!” exclaimed Olla, “That decides 








sae will go there. What is the name of the 
nD 

“Tt is the ‘Albergo del Vesuvio.’” 

“ The ‘ Vesuvius’ inn! I will remember it !” 

“Tt might be well to hide there, signorina, until 
the pursuit is over,’’ suggested the captain. “Of 
that you must judge for yourself. The Signorina 
Carvelli—that is the name of the hostess—is well 
spoken of in her neighbourhood, and has a good 
deal of custom, notwithstanding that she is so un- 
fortunate as to have for a brother the terrible brigand, 
the Red Carvelli. But she disowned her brother 
years ago.” 

Olla wrote down the name of the inn and that of 
the hostess in her note-book. 

How could she know that in going to the ‘ Vesn- 
vius’ inn she would be taking Guy Tressilian into 
deadly perils? How'should she know that the Sig- 
norina Oarvelli was married, and that her bride- 
groom, the Palermo scrivener, was the deadly enemy 
of Guy Tressilian? How could she know that 
Jacopo Palestro would use any and every means, 
either fair or foul, to prevent Guy’s return to Eng- 
land? ae in short, she would be leading Guy into 
& tra 

The breeze continued strong and from the right 
quarter, and, as the captain had calculated, it was 
towards the close of the next day of their voyage 
that the party arrived within sight of Naples. 

The sun was setting, and a golden glow irradiated 
the horizon. Ih the soft, shimmering light the far- 
famed Bay of Naples looked like a fairy scene. Tho 
islands of Ischia and Procida at the left, as the 
felucca swept on over the blue waters; the islands 
and peninsula at the right; the shores bristling with 
a luxuriant vegetation; the glittering, picturesque, 
lovely city, guarded by grim old Vesuvius—all these 
features in the eyes of Olla Rymple, anew 
and more splendid beauty in the soft, golden haze 
dropping gently overthem. It was like looking upon 
the face of a beautiful young girl through the thin 
tissue of her bridal veil. 

There were crafts of every sort in the bay; every 
variety of the vessels peculiar to the Mediterranean ; 
an English yacht or two; a steamer newly arrived, 
and many small sail-boats and row-boats, some of 
them filled ‘with tourists who were taking their first 
view of the world-vaunted bay. 

The felucca, feeling her way among all these 
various crafts, Cogn the Porto Grande, and 
cast anchor. A little delay followed, during which 
the captain held a parley with the occupants of o 
small boat nearly alongside, who appeared’ to be 
custom-house officials on their way to or from the 
newly arrived steamer. 

The little party presently landed. The captain, 
with kindly care of the young fugitive, signalled a 
ee and assisted into it Olla, Guy, and the two 

opleys. : 

Olla pressed the good captain’s hand with grate- 
ful fervour. She had paid him the remaining moiety 
of the sum agreed upon for the voyage, but now she 
could not refrain from leaving in his horny red hand 
an additional sum of five napoleons, which the cap- 
tain at first refused, but finally pocketed. 

“The saints keep you; signorina!” he said. “If 
I see anything of the wretched apostate of a guar- 
dian, I will throw him off your track. Adieu!” 

He closed the door of the voiture, and called ont 
to the driver: 

“To the ‘Vesuvius’ inn’; outside the city, you 
know !” 

The driver cracked his whip, and the voiture with 
its freight rolled away, whilethe captain, waving his 
hand in a last farewell, re-entered his small boat and 
rowed off'to his vessel. 

Olla, with poor Guy and her attendants, was pro- 
ceeding with all the boldness of unsuspicion into the 
very jaws of danger. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Str ARTHUR TRESSILIAN sat alone in the pleasant 
morning room'at Tressilian Court, a copy of the 
Times lying idly on his knee. A fire was burning 
réedly in the polished grate, but the baronet had 
moved his obait to the window, that he might have 
the benefit of the light. 

The morning without was one of those-dull, f 
mornivgs so common in England in December. Not 
airay of sunshine straggled down between the bare 
branches of the old trees. The air was chilly and 
keen, with a suspicion of coming snow in it. 

Thus left to himself, Sir Arthur’s mind wandered 
ftom his paper to his golden-haired ward, and finally 
settled upon Jasper Lowder. 

As he’ thought of the latter he again sighed 
heavily and unrestfully. The grave shadow in his 
ae eyes deepened, anda troubled look overspread 

ace, 

He had loved his son Guy with more than an or- 
dinary father’s love. Theboy had been as the apple 
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of his eye. For his happiness he had’ stifled withia 
his own breast his love for Blanche, without a thought 
of repining. He. had taught himself that. he must 
find his happiness in their happiness, and he was 
brave in his self-sacrifice, 

Since the betrothal of the ie Saude le, Sir Arthur 
nad quietly but closely studied the character of his 
supposed son, and the result of this study had been 
depressing to him. 

As it is impossible for the most skilful of actors 
always to wear a mask, so’ it was impossible for 
Jasper Lowder to prevent his real nature from now 
and then showing. itself under its amiable, pleasant 
seeming. 

The key-note of his character'was selfishness. To 
live in a life of luxurious ease he’ had pe him- 
self. He did not like toil or trouble of any descrip- 
tion. With this characteristic so prominent, it was 
not to be ‘wondered at that he could not conceal it 
from the keen eyes of the baronet. 

“Hoe used to be the most gen unselfish lad I 
ever knew,” mused the baronet, sadly.. “ What can 
have so changed and perverted his nature? I fear 
he is not quite truthful. the nice sense 
of honour that used to characterise him? I fear— 
I fear that he is not worthy of my pure, truthfu!, un- 
selfish littlé Blanche.” 

The thought gave him’ a bitter pang» He’ re- 
viewed in his own mind the various incidents in the 
conduct of Lowder that had fixed themselves in his 
memory a8 indicative of the adventarer’s character. 
He had marked the air of constraint that characterised 
Lowder in his new life. He had marked the usur- 
per’s selfishness, his departures from truth in un- 
guarded moments, and had once or twice come u 
him at moments when Lowder’s real: character had 
shown itself plainly in the sinister expression of his 
countenance. 

It was not strange, thoen,. that. the baronet was 
troubled. 

At this moment the sound of wheels.on the drive 
aroused his attention. 

Looking from the window, he beheld a vehicle roll- 
ing up the avenue’ towards the main entrance. Sir 
Arthur knew at a glance that it had come from Glou- 
cester. 

It came to a halt before the, portico, and the bell 
was rung loudly by the driver. Before the baronet 
could resume: the current of his thoughts, a servant 
entered, inquiring for Mr. Me 

“ He has gone out,” said Sir Arthur. “ He will be 
back in the course of the L 

“A lady wishes tosee him, Sir Arthur,” announced 
the servant. “She said it was on important busi- 
ness. 

“A lady? Show her into the drawing-room, 
Joseph, and request her to wait until Mr., Tressilian 
returns,” 

The servant withdrew, soon returning, however, 
with a card in his hand. ; 

“ The lady is in haste, Sir Arthur,”ha said. “She 
wishes to go back to Gloucester to catch;a particular 
— train. She asked me if you: would not see 

er.” 

Sir Arthur glanced at the card, beholding written 
upon it in a delicate, straggling hand, the name of 
“ Mrs. Hester Lowder.” 

“Lowder!” he repeated. “Ah, some relative of 
that unfortunate young man Guy left in Sicily. I 
thought Guy said. that Jasper Lowder had no rela- 
tives, Joseph ?” 

“ Yes, Sir Arthur.’”’ 

“Show the lady into the drawing-room, if you 
have not already doneso, and say that I will see her 
immediately.” 

When the baronet entered the: stately drawing- 
room & woman arose from the depths of an arm- 
chair in which she was nearly hidden, and approached 
Sir Arthur, the gray light from the bay-window fall- 
ing full upon her. 

She was a small, slender, girlish creature, of some 
one-and-twenty years, habited in deepest mourning. 
Her heavy crape veil was thrown back, revealing to 
Sir Arthur's gaze a pale; thin, anxious face, a pair of 
dark, appealing eyes, and. s\shrinking, deprecating 
expression that at once enlisted the baronet’s sym- 
pathies. 

Tnvoluntarily he held out his hand to her: 

She extended her owfi black-gloved hand, the 
tears welling wp into her sad ‘eyes. 

“Tam Sir Arthur. Tressilian,” said the. baronet, 
courteously. “My son is somewhere about. the 


— and will be here in the course of an hour or 
wo.” 


“T cannot wait so long,” said the young stranger, 
in a shy, nervous voice. _ “I am anxious, Sir Arthur, 
to return to London this evening,” 

“Pray be seated,” said Sir Arthur, kindly. “Iam 
familiar with ier surname,” and he glanced at the 


card he still held. “Am I mistaken in supposing 
you @ relative of the unfortunate young. man, who 





met with so terrible a fate in Sicily? The namo of 
Lowder is not common.” 

“You aro right, Sir Arthur, in believing me to be 
a relative of poor Jasper Lowder,” said the young 
woman, sinking into the nearest chair. “I am—oh, 
Heaven! I was his wife !” 

“ His wife ?” exclaimed. the baronet, startled. 

“Yes, Sir Arthur,” and the poor young creature 
looked up at the baronet piteously, “Iam now his 
widow.” 

“His widow!” repeated Sir Arthur, quite bewil- 
dered. “He is dead then, poor fellow! I did not 
know he was married.” 

“We have been married two. years,” said Mrs. 
Lowder, trying in vain to repress her tears: “ We 
were married abroad, where I have since lived. We 
both worked hard, Sir Arthur, in the hope of laying 
up a little money so as to start’ a school of our own, 
and wow itis allended! He is dead, and I am hope- 
less! 

“ This is very strange,” said Sir Arthur, gravely. 
“My son told me that poor Lowder had not a friend 
in the world. It is.as sad as strange, my dear Mrs. 
Lowder. To be lefta widow at your age! You had 
been married, you say, two years?” 

“Very nearly that, Sir Arthur,” assented the poor 
bps stranger. “Jasper inherited some money from 

is grandmother when he came of age. With this 
money he went abroad. He was not used to the 
world, and as he had luxurious tastes his little for- 
tune gradually slipped from him. In the first year 
of his residence abroad he encountered me. I was 
only Hester Blees, governess to an English family re- 
siding at Munich, but J — loved me, I loved him, 
and we were married. The wedding was;not at all 
secret, but as we had no friends it-was necessarily 

rivate. After the. marriage Jasper took me to his 

otel, where we remained a month or more. Ab, 
there never was & husband tenderer or kinder than 
he!” and again she sobbed pitifully. 

“ Poor girl!” said Sir Arthur, unconsciously. 

Hester Lowder looked up at the baronet gratefully 
through her tears. 

“Itisso hard to think heis now dead!” she sobbed. 
“T can’t get used to it!” 

“Tt is hard,” said the baronet, sympathisingly. 
“It is very terrible to lose one near and dear to us.” 

‘He was so near, so dear!” murmured the mourn- 
ing young creature. “ After we had been a month or 
so at the hotel we took apartments. There we 
lived a whole year till our baby was born, and until 
Jasper’s money gave out. Then—how hard it was! 
I had to go back tomy old business of teaching, and 
Jasper tried to get work in various ways. My former 
employer was still at Munich. She was.suited with 
another governess, and did not want me, but she re- 
commended me to a family of her acquaintance, with 
whom I havesincelived. I put my baby out to nurse. 
When Jasper’s prospects seemed darkest he was en- 
gaged as travelling companion by Mr. Tressilian, 
your son, whom may Heaven bless! I have laid up 
money during the past year and so had Jasper. 
Another year, and we could have set up our school.” 

“ You have a child?” asked the baronet. 

“Yes, Sir Arthur, a boy of fifteen months, with 
his father’s fair hair and blue eyes.” 

“ Have you no friends ?” 

“None, Sir Arthur... I was left an orphan early, and 
educated in a school for poor clergymen’s orphans. 
My father wasa clergyman. So, you see, J aeper and 
the child were all I had—and Jasper is gone!” 

“When did your husband die?” Sir Arthur in- 

uired. 

The sorrowful = wide in wonder. 

“ Has not Mr. silian told you of that awful 
shipwreck on the Sicilian coast?” she cried. “ Jasper 
perished then, in that frightfulstorm., His body was 
never recovered.” 

** My dear Mrs. Lowder,” said the baronet, , “ there 
is some strange mistake in this. Your husband did 
not perish in that shipwreck, He lives——” 

“ Lives?” 

Hester Lowder sprang to her feet, her eyes staring 


wildly. 

“He lives ? Sir Arthur—I—I cannot. understand 

ou——’ 

“It might be better for you to think him dead 
than to know the truth,” said the baronet. “It were 
far better for him if he were dead. But he lives, my 
poor girl: he lives—but he is a helpless idiot.” 

Hester Lowder sat down again as if stunned. 

“He will never know you again,” continued the 
baronet, deeming it wiser to bréak the truth without 
délay or hesitation! “His brain is‘ hopelessty pew 
lysed. Henever knew my son after he received that 
fatal injury to his brain, He will bea charge upon 
some one as long as he lives.” 

“ Alive!” said Hester Lowder, in a thrilling whis- 
per. “Alive, when I have for him day and 
night since hearing the terrible news. I have dreamed 
of him as dead... L have come to England to ask Mr, 





Tressilian on what part of the Sicilian coast the 
wreck occurred, that t might go there and watch for 
the sea to give upits dead in its own time. Mr. 
Tressilian forgot to tell me where the shipwreck oc- 
curred,” 

“ You have seen my son then ?” 

“No, Sir Arthur; but he wrote to me from Mar- 
seilles, announcing Jasper’s death———”’ 

“TI do not understand,” said Sir Arthur, perplexed. 
“Guy assured me that Lowder had no friends living, 
and Lowder was not dead then.” 

“T have Mr. Tressilian’s letter;” said the young 
stranger. ‘Be kind enough to read it, Sir Arthur.” 

She produced from her pocket the. letter Jasper 
Lowder—her husband!—had written her from Mar- 
seilles, Sir Arthur looked at it. It wasin the hand- 
writing of his.son,as he believed. He unfolded and 
read it. 

His face.was very pale as he finished its perusal 
and looked at the young stranger. This letter, signed 
with the name of Guy Tressilian, convicted his sup- 
posed son of a'falsehood! He shuddered as he read 
the specious story. of “Jasper Lowder'’s”’ death by 
drowning, remembering that the supposed son had 
told him that the injured man still lived. 

There was some mystery here he could not fathom. 

“ Perhaps Guy wrote you that your husband was 
dead, thinking to spare you a worse blew,” he said, 
with a sickly smile. 

“Tt may be so,”’ said Hester Lowder, “but I could 
have borne the truth better. Mr. Tressilian was very 
kind. He sent me a hundred pounds, which I shall 
save for my boy—my fatherless boy. Can you tel! 
mé, Sir Arthur, where I shall find my poor hus- 
band ?” 

“ Yes, he is at the house of one Vicini, a fisherman, 
near the Cape di Gallo, and about five miles from 
Palermo, my son told me.” 

Hester Lowder took out her portmonnaie, in which 
were stitched a few leaves of blank paper, and in 
which wasalso a pencil. She carefully wrote down 
the address Sir Arthur had given her, then arose,, 
we her black shawl closer about her shrinking 

gure. 

“TI thank you, Sir Arthur, for your kindly sym- 
pathy, and, most of all, for the information you have 
given me. My husband lives, Whatever his con- 
dition, itis my place, and not a strange woman's, to 
nurse him, to care for him, to watch over him ;’”’ and 
a resolute look came into the shy, sadeyes. “I shal} 
go to him by the first train,” 

“You will not go so soon?” urged Sir Arthur, 
* Permit me to offer you some refreshment.” 

“T cannot stay, Sir Arthur. Every moment now 
that delays me on my journey seems to mean eter- 
nity. Jasper may be in need of me. Those people 
may becrueltohim. At any rate, they cannot give 
him the kindly care his own wife would. Oh, no, no, 
I cannot stay. Please thank Mr. Tressilian for his 
kindness tome. Ouly I wish—I wish—he had told 
me the trath.” 

Reiterating her thanks, ehe took her leave, hurried 
from the mansion, and gave the order to return to 
Gfbucester. The vehicle rattled down the avenue, 
passed out of the lodge gates, and proceeded along 
the road to Ardleigh. 

Hester Lowder leaned against the open window, 
looking out. As the vehicle entered the shadow of the 
park which came out to the edge of the road,. the 
woman marked a listless figure leaning carelessly 
against a low open gate. It was the figure of Jasper 
Lowder. 

With a shriek that rang far and near, she shook 
the door of the vehicle, crying loudly : 

“Let me out! let me out! There heis now! Oh, 
Jasper! oh, Jasper! My husband!” 

The driver pone pag instinctively, thinking that his 
fare had gone - He had scarcely stopped when 
Hester Lowder burst open the door, sprang out, and 
flew towards the gate like a mad creature. 

“ Jasper! Jasper!” she cried, in a panting, sobbing 
voice. “They told me you were dead! They said 
you were an idiot. Oh, Jasper!” 

She came on towards him with outstretched arms. 

Jasper Lowder stood there likes statue; paralysed 
in every limb, an appalled look in his eyes, and an 
awful gray pallor settling down upon his features. 

Had the hour of retribution come for him? Had 
justice overtaken him ? 

(To be continued.) 








Porrors®’ Fresu.—Though cise. flesh is 
not at the present day a valued and if served 
at a gentleman’s table the odour would probably 
drive most of the assembled company out of the 
room, three hundred years ago it was considered 
worthy of the royal tables. Recipes of that time 
recommend that the flesh should be roasted, and 
served with sauce made of bread-crumbs, vinegar, 
and sugar.—A Cruise in Greek Waters, with a Hunt- 
ing Excursion in Tunis. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. W. P.—The verses contain many incongruities, and 
&re altogether unequal to the occasion. 


A Constant Reaprer.—Apply a weak solution of gum 
Arabic, cleanly prepared. 

F. 8.—It is not lawful to marry again until the decree 
nisi becomes absolute. This may be three months, 


Evpre—l. Clean the teeth atnight as wellas in the 
morning, and occasionally take a mild aperient pill. 2. 
Your handwriting is excellent. 


W. J. F.—To stain bone and ivory nm: Boil in a so- 
——s verdigris in vinegar until the desired colour is 
° 


J. H. B.'s husband will be entitled to the money, unless 
it gets into the Cuurt of Chancery, when that court would 
compel him to settle some portion on the wife. 


W. G.—You can compel the son to prove the will. You 
ae better employ an attorney on behalf of your wife and 
er sister. 


W. W.—The landlord can make him pay double rent, 
or can take legal proceedings to turn him out, if he 
pleases. We should advise him to leave quietly. 


G. K.—The same number of units of heat is required to 
heat a given mass of water, no matter whether the heat 
be conveyed into the water by steam, or hot-water jets. 


W: A.—The notice is valid. If you hold over after its 
expiration the landlord may obtain possession by means 
of an ejectment summons from the County Court. 


W. D.—If the gun is carried by the coastguardsman in 
the performance of his duty he is exempt from taking 
out a licence, 


J.G@.—Apply to the surveyor for the vestry of the 
parish in which the houses are situate. You cannot take 
any steps in the matter without his sanction. 


T. M.—Yes; the will is perfectly legal. A man has 

poner to dispose of his property to whom he thinks fit. 

f his grandson is illegitimate, and he chooses to leave 
the property to him, he can do so. You have no claim. 


B. 8.—An ordinary electro-magnet will raise 20 times 
its weight, with proper battery power. Very small 
electro-magnets have been made to lift 2,834 times their 
own weights. ’ 


H. M.—A simple I O U does not require a stamp, and 
you could recover on it; but a note of hand requires a 
bill stamp, and unless stamped you could not recover 
on it. 

L. H.—According to the landlord’s view of the agree” 
ment the tenancy is a yearly one, the rent to be paid 
weekly. If he is correct, a half-year’s notice must be 
given. 


B, H.—You can claim your money when youare of age. 
A man is not bound to keep the children of his wife by 
her former husband until they are twenty-one years of 
age. 

Ly rte oy coe have not been unfrequent in this 
country, although they have usually been very slight. 
Between two and three hundred shocks have been re- 
corded. of them occurred at Comrie in Perthshire, 


Lititz H.—We are not aware that the song is published 
in any other form. Both the words and music, as they 
eppeared in Taz Lonpon Reaves, are original and copy 
right. 

T. F.L.—1, No. The property belongs to the assignees, 
unless the unusual dividend of twenty shillings fo the 
pound was paid. 2. Yes. The Tippling Act, as it is 
called, applies to spirituous liquors only. 3% No. 

J. W.—You must sign the will in the presence of two 
respectable witnesses, who must be present at the same 
time. They should take no benefit from the will No 
stamp is necessary. 

M. G.—Yes, if they give you due notice to quit at the 
end of the then current year of your tenancy. Can you 
not obtain a lease at once for a term of years? You will 
then be entitled to compensation. 


J. O.—The note of hand not being stamped is valueless, 
and you can ug A detain the lease of the house for the 
money actually lent, and for the security of which it was 
deposited. 

L. B.—The agreement is not valid without being 
stamped. It can be stamped within fourteen days after 
execution without a penalty, afterwards a 10l. penalty 

4 





must be paid before it can be stamped. It was not ne- 
cessary to have a written agreement at all 


A. 8.—Unless the is settled on you previousl: 
to your marriage, re po chen that pt our husban 
You will have no power of afte posing of it, 
unless it is settled, and the deed of settlement gives you 
a power of appointment. 


W. R.—Under the Married Women’s em art | Act, sh® 
takes the legacy, independent of her hus' . In the 
event of the wife dying intestate, or without having 

with the money, the husband could claim the 
whole of her personal estate. 


X. X. X. (Poole).—Assuming that the travelling draper 
uses a horse, or similar ani bearing or drawing bur- 
den, he is not affected by the new Act of Parliament re- 
lating to pedlars. His licence is obtained from the Ex- 
cise 


C. K.—If the niece was married after the 9th of August, 

1870, it may safely be paid toher. If married before that’ 

date, the better course for the trustees to pursue is to 

Ray it into the County Court under the Trustee Relief 
t. This will absolve them from all liability. 


Cc. W. Cyowieh) Fhe case submitted by comes 
within the Pedlars Act, 1870, provided the seller travels 
and trades on foot. If, however, he uses any beast of 
burden to carry his merchandise he must obtain a certi- 
ficate from the Excise Office, under the 26th Victoria, 
chapter 18. In the former case the duty payable is six- 
pence a year, in the latter 4/. 


J. H. M.—Such an ordinary constitutional occurrence 
is irremediable, and should not be tampered with. Ifin 
your case the exudation is excessive it should simply be 
a provocative to scrupulous cleanliness. Night perspi- 
rations area very different thing, and are indicative of 

v feeble condition of heal They may often be 
© by the judicious administration of tonic medicines, 
by nourishing food, and suitable air and exercise. 


LIFE’S LESSON. 


The beautiful flowers will fade, 
The rose-tinted clouds die away, 
And Nature, in sable arrayed, 
Shut out the remembrance of day. 
Yet the colours of hope, fresh and fair, 
Shine through the black night of despair. 


The visions of youth<will depart, 

And winter and life’s summer dream ; 
The cancer of care eat the h 

And clouds hinder mercy's fair beam, 
Yet the sun of the future will shine, 
And the heart to that sun will incline, 


The fond hope we cherish may die; 
A take the place of delight ; 
Past friends from our presence mm | . 
And love change its mission, and blight. 
Yet the soul from its sorrows will rise, 
Expecting relief from the skies. 


~ Let us learn, then, life’s lesson to-day, 
Keeping ever before us the end ; 
There is more in mankind than mere clay, 
The spirit within must ascend ; 
There is to the w a rest, 
And a refuge for all the distressed. 


May we live for the regions above, 
Day by day, as we journey along, 
Drawing deep from the fountain of love, 
‘Till we enter the bright land of song. 
Then the regions of bliss we'll explore, 
Where bright colours fade—nevermore. H. D. 


J.T. W.—1. The new organ in the Royal Albert Hall 
is the largest in the world, The world-renowned organ 
° len . to contain 6666 pipes ayes, tee at 

ensington will possess 10, pipes—equivalent to the 
number of persons the hall will contain. Two steam en- 

ines will employed to blow this musical giant, 2, 

ertainly not. 


Gtavucus.—You can introduce mistletoe into your or- 
with very little trouble. Make a slight incision in 
the bark of an apple tree, and insert the berry. ‘This is 
best performed on the under side of the branch, and 
should be secured for a short. time bya strip of bass; 
in this position the birds cannot take the berries out. It 
vegetates aye | at first. You may be surprised to learn 
that upwards of 300 tons of mistletoe are sent to London 
anni from Herefordshire and Worcestershire. 


Siema.—The amount of imerease in the population of 
England and Wales varies much. The following are the 
roportions since 1801, previous to which no official re- 
urns exist: In 18]1 the increase upon the previous cen- 
sus was 14 per cent.; 1821, increase 18 per cént. ; 1831, 
increase 16 per cent. ; 1841, increase 14 per cent. ; 185], in- 
crease 13 cent,; and 1861, increase 12 per cent. In 
Scotland the increase at 1861 upon the previous census 
was only 6 per cent. ; whilst Ireland had decreased 11:79 
per cent. in the same period. 


W. H.—Prior to 1862 the tonnage of American vessels 
entered at British ports was Wouble the tonnage of 
British vessels entered at ports in the United States; but 
since 1865 the tonnage of British vessels entered at 
ports in the United States has been double the tonnage 
of American vessels entered at British ports,, The pro- 
minent and persistent cause of this complete reversion 
of the relative shipp! interest of the two countries is 
stated to be at le solely to the changes which 
steam and iron have wrought both in the vehicles and 
the modes of commerce, 


CartILinz.—You must prefix to the words you have sent 
us the verb Video, which, on reference, you will find 
stands at the commencement of the sentence. Then the 
words which you have transcribed can be thus trans- 
lated: “I perceive who will demand for himself 
treacheries, connected with the city, of fire atid slaugh- 
ter.” That is an exactly literal translation, - The pas- 
sage = more freely rendered as follows: 
very well in whose are concocted the treacher- 
ous designs of fire and slaughter connected with our own 





who 

fled under the influence of 

the under consideration the er first enu- 
merates the provincial spoils upon the jira- 
tors had designs, and then, in words which you hav 
quoted, informs the senate of his knowledge of those 
plots which affected the very city in which he was speak. 
ing. d 


A Svusscriper.—1, Under the circumstances the childrm. 
of the deceased nephew can take under the will Thr 
share does ‘not lapse. The bequest is to a class subjec:. 
to a certain life interest. Therefore, all who answer the 
description of the class at the testator’s , and also 
all of the same class who come into being before the 

to divide the 


Bosesup, seventeen, medium height, blue eyes, pretty, 

and at Responient, eptae be we a loving. a 
E. teen, um height, and v . » Re- 

epedtank aoaen' te’ leat twenty, tall, 's , fond of 


home, and a mechanic, i ada 

Ro B., tw S 5ft. Shin., a farmer’s son, 

ctatious’ Wieptotiout sae about twenty, loving, 

fond of home. t 

Tom Bow inex, twenty-four, 5ft. 5in.,, dark hair and 

om black moustache, kind, eee and in the 
avy. 


Respondent must be dark and affectionate. 

Joszrx S. S., eighteen, 5ft, 3in., light hair, hazel eyes, 
fair complexion good looking, loving, affectionate, and 
in the Navy. Respondent must love a sailor. 

Emma T., twenty, 5ft. 4in., auburn hair, fair com- 
plexion, , and fond of home. Respondent 
must be tall, dark, and fond of home. 

Ayyim F., twenty, 5ft. 4in., dark, hazel ey rown 
hair, lo good tempered, and Gamneanianeea: Radyen- 
dent “en tall, dark, loving, and fond of home. 

Louiss L. M., twen' retty, brown hair and eyes, 
sweet tem ent bee, pe would make a good 
wife. Respondent. must be tall, dark, good tempered, 
fond of home, and not more than twenty-five. 

Litr RB. teen, medium h ht brown hair 
and ey: ‘leis complexion, pa Bay mcs Bo, ae of music 
and sin; , gentle, and loving. Respondent must be 
tall, dark, good looking, fond of home, and in the Navy. 

lazziz B., seventeen, tall, 1 

-looking brunette, fond of cing, 

. Respondent must be tall, » with mo 

and a lively appearance. f 

J. W. W., twenty-seven, 5ft, 6}in., stout, healthy, and 

looking ; has friends and a home in America. Re- 

spondent must be about twenty-four, good tempered, 

loving, healthy, good looking, fond of a country life, 
ready to start to America soon, and possessed of 500 


CoMMUMNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


F. G. J. is responded to by—“L. W.,” nineteen, 5ft. 
2in., black hair, fresh colour, dark gray eyes, and dark 
complexion. 
DespEmona by—“ Othello,” nineteen, gentle, manly, 
and in a good position. 
Lex Casee,” eighteen, medium height, blue eyes, 
ving, and domesticated. 
” eighteen, medium height, fair, 


cated. 
wt twenty-three, tall, dark, good 
8. 
G. J: by—* Fol ,” seventeen, tall, dark, good looking, 
and [0: l» 


CLEemENcE by—“ G. W.,” twenty-three, 5ft. 8in., hazel 
eyes, dark brown hair, looking, and in the Navy. 
T. H. by—“ Jenny,” eighteen, tall, dark, good looking, 


and fond of dancing: 

Laveuine Eves by—“ Leonard L’Estra,” twenty-one, 
5ft. 74in., dark, han: ; in a large firm in the city, 
and exceedingly fond of music and singing. 

Lirtte Euity by—‘‘ Spanking Jack,” who is fascinated 
by her statement, and is twenty-two, 5ft. 8in., has auburn 
hair, bushy whiskers and moustache, and is of a loving 
disposition. v 

J.C. by—"Emma,” seventeen, medium height, dark, 
brown e es, looking, and fond of music and danc- 
ing; pe lar . P.,” eighteen, 5ft. 4in., brown hair, dark 
gray eyes, and fair complexion. 

a and Anna by —“George” and “ Willie.”— 
* George,” twenty-four, 5ft. 7in., looking, and ma- 
nager at a saw-' “ Willie,” , fair, kind, affection- 
ate, and in receipt of a good salary from an engineering 
establishment. ‘ 

A. B. C. and D. E. F. wish to exchange cartes with 
* Elfrida” and ‘* Lavinia.” 

Juay DE LA PLata must send a description of his per- 
sonal appearance, 

a — — = 
Everrnopy’s Jourvat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


Tue Loypow Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

*.* Now Ready, Vou. XV. of Tus Lowpom Reapze, 
Price 4s. 6d. a ; f 
— the Trrtz and Inpxx to Vou, XV. Price Ova 

NX. 


NOTICE.—Part 95, for Aprit, Now Ready, price 
he large Supplement Sheet of the Fashions for 
A 


N.B.—CorresronpDENTs MUST AppRess THEIR LeTrers 
To THE Epiror or “Tus Lospox ReaveEk,” 334, Strand, 


c. 

+4t. We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu 
pts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies 
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CRAVAT BOW, LADY’S BOOT, 
SHOE, LAMP SHADE, TATTING LACE AND 
BRAID, TRIMMING FOR DRESSES, &c. 


BOW FOR THE HAIR OR CRAVAT.—Nos,1 & 8, 
THE bow we are about to describe may serve seve- 


ral purposes. It may trim a collar or cravat, etc. It 
is composed of broad purple velvet and purple sarce- 
net of the same breadth. For the loops, the knot, 
and the long ends, take the sarcenet and fringe it as 
in illustration. The sbort ends are of purple velvet, 
and like the long they must be cut pointed. The 
bow for the hair is prepared in the same manner. 


WALKING BOOTS AND HOUSEHOLD SHOES. 
Nos, 2 & 5. ; 
Tue walking boots, of which illustration No. 2 is 


Lapy’s Boot.—No. 2. 


a specimen, are of kid, fastened on one side by means 
of buttons, Patent leather worked in white silk 
forms the front of these boots. On the instep is a 
leather bow and a steel buckle in the centre of it. 

The elegant shoes illustrated by No. 5 are of light 
brown kid. The instep is adorned with light brown 
satin bows, and a handsome steel buckle forms the 
centre. 


TISSUE PAPER LAMP VEIL.—No. 4. 
Tuis veil, cut out of silver paper, represents a great 





Bow For THE Harr.—No. 3. 


variety of ladies’ toilettes. The figures are taken 
from coloured fashions. Coloured silver paper repre- 
sents the dresses, which are brought out in strong 
relief. Take a pattern, cut half the figure down to 
the tunic, and complete the figure by appropriate co- 
loured tissue paper, arranging the same in flounces, 
folds, or scallops ; then let these figures be cut off at 
the lower edge and fastened to the shade according to 


illustration, For the sake of durability it is as well 
to line the tissue paper figures with white thread net. 


DRESS TRIMMING FOR VARIOUS ARTICLES 
OF ATTIRE.—No. 6. 

For this trimming cut on the bias a strip of reps 
five inches broad, then arrange it in small folds at 
regular distances, and, guided by illustration, secure 
the folds beneath a roll of black velvet, and by means 
of a judicious stitch give them an angular form. 


TATTED EDGING IN BRAID.—No. 7. 

Or this work the closed loops are worked 
with one thread, the open scallops with two, and 
then joined on to the braid, pointed according to 
the illustration. In the working of the closed 
loops of the middle row always keep the work- 
ing thread under. For the proper number of 
double knots, picots, and adjustment of the work 
be guided by the illustration. 





FASHIONS. 
BERLIN Svuits.—Berlin stylesare regarded with 
increasing favour. The suits are of materials of all 
kinds, from cheap washing poplin to heavy gros grain, 
and are elaborately trimmed with neatly made puf- 
fings, flounces, ruches, fringe, and embroidery. An 
under-skirt, over-skirt, sash, and sacque or casaque, 





Lamp SHApE.—No. 4. 


and sometimes material for the waist, constitute the 

suit. It will be a happy day, indeed, when ladies can 
purchase ready-made clothing as easily and 
cheaply as gentlemen do, and thus be spared the 
time and anxiety involved in consultations with 
dressmakers. 

VanieTiEs.—New lace sacques of Ilama and 
thread are quite short, in the simple sailor shape, 
without slashes. The sleeves are coat-shaped, 
or else flowing, and open high on the inside of 
the arm. Some very pretty ones have vandyked 
edges, A pretty fabric for spring costumes is 
a light quality of wool serge so finely twilled that 
it resembles cashmere in effect. It hasa satin 
stripe near each selvedge, and knotted fringe 
that can be used for trimming the suit. It is 
shown in tan-colour, with a darker brown stripe 
and fringe, mauve, with violet trimmings, and 
several shades of gray, brown, and of clear bright 
blue. White, buff, and gray piqués are being 

used for children’s dresses. For boys too. young 

to wear knickerbockers there are kilt skirts of 

piqué, to be buttoned on shirt waists of white linen 
or muslin. The kilt pleats, from the belt to the 
edge of the skirt, are laid deeply all round except 
in front, where it is left plain for a space two 
finger-lengths broad. Perpendicular rows of braid 
extend from the belt half-way down the front. The 
edge of the skirt is simply hemmed. The belt 
has two rows of braid. Kilt skirts are not sewed up, 


but are merely lapped under in front, and held by two 
rosettes on the right side of the skirt. This makes 
them easy toiron. Braiding done by machinery in 
elaborate patterns, with medallions of embroidery in- 
serted, will be fashionable for trimming children’s 
aay dresses. A little dress for girls has a Gabrielle 
ront, while the back is cut off at the waist, and a 
full skirt like a polonaise is added. A round talma 
is worn in the street with this, and gives the effect 





of a walking dress. 


Lapy’s Suon—No. 5. 


Sprinec Bonyets.—The pattern bonnets have ar- 
rived from Brussels. Straw bonnets, black lace bon- 
nets, and a few dressy affairs of Frou Frou gauze or 
of crape, make up the importations. Nota tulle or 
silk bonnet is shown, and but a few round hats. 
Straws are greatly in the preponderance, and though 
gotten up in the simplest village-maiden fashion, they 
will doubtless be considered the most elegant and 
stylish bonnets of the spring. Dunstables, Milan 
braids, and all white straws are among the trimmed 
bonnets, but yellow Italian braids, the Tusoan and 





Leghorn, and the brown and black straws, are omitted. 
The shapes are the modifications of the gipsy and the 


TRIMMING FOR DreEssEs.—No. 6. 


République. Much of the high, towering effect is 
still given to bonnets by abundant face trimmings, 
yet the back descends low on the soft chatelaine 
braids, and is often finished by a cape. The front 
stands up high, not as the coronet of last winter, but 
the straw is bent upward and back about two iuches 
from the edge of the bonnet. The crown is prominent, 
and often a straw band or curtain is added beneath. 


PRION OCS BS 
Smee, 


VP) 


TaTTInGc LAcE AND Brarp.—No. 7. 


TRIMMINGS.—The simple ribbon and flowers used 
for trimming these bonnets look like a return to first 
principles. Thick corded ribbons of gros graiu and 
faille, and the heavy repped Ottoman ribbons, are used 
in narrow widths from two inches to two and a half. 
A box of these ribbons displays the soft, pale tints 
that were introduced a year ago. Tea-rose, écru, 
cuir, and all the Frou Frou buffs are abundantly xe~ 
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presented ; next in proportion is the Nile green, fresh 
and spring-like; then pale plum-colour; then sky- 
blue, china pink, ardoise, and mauve; but more than 
all, black ribbon will be used in conjunction with lace 
and flowers. Occasionally a coloured ribbon is used 


with black, some of the handsomest bonnets having 


black and green or blue ribbon folded together. 


_ THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT: 


——— 
CHAPTER XLIIlL 

Wuen Rudolph snatched away the lamp and 
dragged Ernest after him, Lady Louise was left in 
total darkness. 

This, and the fact that she was painfully bound to 
her bed, coupled with fear for the fate of her gallant 
stepson, and terror of anxiety for her beloved husband, 
caused her to swoon. 

Meanwhile Rudolph, using much violence, so as to 
increase the affright of the lad, dragged him along 
the hall, uttering terrible oaths and threats, and de- 
manding the hiding-place of the jewels. 

“They are on the lower floor! You shall have 
them !” cried Ernest. “Oh, do not beat me!” 

“T'll kill you and your mother tooif you don’t give 
the jowels up. Om the lower floor, eh?” 

“ Yes, near the kitchen.” 

“Then we will go there,” said Rudolph, lifting 
the boy under his arm and hurrying down the stairs 
“ Now then—where are they ?” 

“Swear not to hurt my mother—or you may tear 
my head off before I'll tell you where they are,” cried 
the boy as all the fiery spirit of his warlike race 
boiled in his young blood. 

Rudolph held him at arms’ length, and glared at 
him as if ready to play the tiger and rend him to 
pieces with his teeth and nails. 

“T mean what I say,” said the defiant though 
helpless boy. “Swear by all that you believe holy 
not to harm my mother, and I will tell you where 
the jewels are. You may do what you like with me, 
bad man! Father bade meever be ready to give my 
life in mother’s defence,and Iam ready now! Do 
youhear? Iamready! Kill me, then see if you can 
find the jewels. Swear not to hurt my mother, and 
I will tell you where they are.” 

Rudolph Schwartz was # coward, and his inferior 
soul quailed beneath the steady, defiant courage that 
flamed in the gallant boy’s daring gaze. 

“It’s well you are tied, my young lion. You'd 
made a desperate fight if you had a chance to use the 
knife Ulgitha was to have given you,” said Rudolph. 
“Well, I'll swear anything you want if you will tell 
me where you hid the jewels.” 

He knew he might search for days and in vain 
about the great, ramblingold inu, and he saw the 
resolution of a defiant that had become des- 
peration in the steady gaze which met his so unflinch- 
ingly. What cared he foran oath? He would swear 
anything, and perjure himself a thousand times rather 
than lose the missing jewels. 

“Tl swear anything you like,” he growled, impa- 
tiently. 

“You must call a curse upon yourself, in the name 
of all you hold sacred, that after I have told you 
where the jewels are you will not even try to harm 
my mother.” 

“You don’t speak for yourself.” 

“Oh, you intend to kill me,” replied Ernest, in a 
ead but firm voice. “Isee thatin your face. But if 
you kill me, you may spare my mother. You may 
then go away and be a great, rich man in some other 
country. Take this oath: ‘May the jewels be my 
mockery, may my hands be imprisoned, and my body 
free prey forthe wolves of the forest, and my soul 
be lost for ever, if I raise my hand against Lady 
Van De Veer after the jewels are mine again.” Swear 
to that, and I will tell,” said Ernest, solemnly. 

Rudolph repeated the oath and the anathema in 
his harsh, hoarse voice, and a shudder for which 
he could not account crept over him as he concluded. 

The lad had spoken as one inspired by a greater 
spirit than dwelt in mortal breast. Ernest had often 
faced imminent danger during his young life. The 
times in which he lived, and the countriesin which 
he had travelled. with stout-hearted Sir Edred, were 
warlike, turbulent, and often ferocious. He was bold 
and defiant by descent, the fierce courage of his 
princely ancestors was all his, young as he was, and 
familiarity with fearful peril in company with the 
heroic diamond merchant had endowed him with 
resolution and fortitude far beyond his years, 

“You have spoken the curse; and you have sworn 
the oath,” said Ernest, in the same solemn tone, 
“ Keep the oath, or so surely as you' are now alive the 
curse will be your fate. You will find the sack of 
jewels which Ulgitha gave me in that old’jar on the 





shelf behind you. I dropped the sack into it, mean- 
ing to hide it somewhere else to-morrow.” 

“All this coil of an oath and a curse,” roared 
Rudolph as he darted on the jar, ‘and the jewels 
where I certainly should have looked for them!”’ 

With greedy haste he seized upon the sack, opened 
it, poured the imagined s upon the floor carefully, 
and counted them all a jealous avarice flaming 
from his eyes. 

The boy, pale, scornful, and with much of natural 
despair upon his proud-young face, gazed at him, 
wishing as‘he had never wished before that he were 
free, with but a dagger in his hand, that he might 
send it with all his strength, which was remarkable 
for a boy, and all his skill, which was that of Sir 
Edred himself, straight to the hilt into the brawny, 
bearded throat of the kneeling ruffian. 

“Haw! haw! All are here!” laughed Rudolph 
as he knelt and swept the spurious brilliants back 
into the mouth of the sack. ‘ Now, my lad,.mayhap 
I'll spare your life, if you'll tell me what ’twas your 
motber told Ulgitha that made my wife turn upon 
me like a mad wolf and drive me from my own.” 

“That I do not know,” replied Ernest. “You 
heard all that passed between us in the kitchen, and 
so must know she said she had a reason which she 
could not tell me.” 

“That is true, so I have no further use for you, 
boy,” said Rudolph, his face becoming like that 
of a snarling, enraged wild beast. “I made Ulgitha’s 
dream come true, and now I’m going to make sure 
that mine will never trip my heels in my glory. Lad, 
I know not why, but since the day these jewels be- 
came mine, I have never slept but that I dreamt you 
put your hand on them and turned them to dirt in 
mine. Why do I dream that?” 

“It is not for me to say. Dreams come from the 
throne of Heaven, it is said,” replied Ernest. “ But 
you will not hurt me because of a dream ?” 

“You shall see, Come, I am going to show you 
where you may find Ulgitha,” snarled the pitiless 
ruffian as he lifted the boy under his arm, and, with 
the lamp in his other hand, strode away through the 
dismal vacant chambers which led to the pit. 

Ernest did not struggle nor utter a cry. He knew 
it would be useless to struggle, for his hands were 
bound behind his back, and his ankles tied so closely 
together that he could not use his feet. He did not 
cry out, though he believed his death was near, for 
he thought of Lady Louise: 

“ He may not tell her that he has killed me,” he 
thought, ‘‘and her hope that I am alive will give her 
strength to try to escape. If I scream, my cries will 
torture her.” 

Thus in silence he was borne along until Rudolph 
paused before the low, square door which opened 
through the wooden wall upon the mouth of the pit, 

Rudolph placed his lamp upon the floor, near the 
middle of the room, and, grasping the unhappy boy 
with both of his great hairy hands, held him as 
one holds a burden which he is about to throw away. 

“T am going to throw youintothat,” said Rudolph. 
“Tt is a pit—a hundred feet deep. At the bottom is 
a bed of thick, slimy ooze, into whieh you will sink 
like lead. You will find Ulgitha down there— Eh? 
what are you saying ?” 

“T am praying—for yoar“soul and mine,” replied 
Ernest, cold and faint with Yerror, yet able to speak 
heroically, 

“Much good may it do you,” said Rudolph, with a 
savage laugh, as he threw the unhappy lad from him 
into the mouth of the pit. 

The rays of the lamp burning on the floor illu- 
mined the e and ghastly face of the boy as he 
vanished. It was but for an instant, yet the terrible 
expression of mingled horror, courage, denunciation, 
and detestation depicted upon the pale young faca, 
and staring from those wild yet heroic eyes, appalled 
the cruel heart of the pitiless ruffian the instant the 
deed was done, 

His hair rose on end—a trembling seized upon his 
limbs, a terror upon his brain. He took one step 
forward, intending to close the door that guarded 
the mouth of the pit. The face of the boy seemed 
to glare out at him from thé black doorway, to stare 
at him, to threaten him with terrific eyes, to float to- 
wards him. He uttered'a yell of dismay and fled, 
meting the lamp behind him, burning brightly on the 


oor, 

He fled at headlong speed until he paused in the 
kitchen, trembling, gasping, shivering. He sank 
down upon a stool, weak, faint, sick. 

“T wish-I had not done it!” he muttered, tearing 
at his shaggy hair and beard, and shuddering, “TI 
shall see that face in my dreams all my life! I threw 
him from me feet foremost, and his ‘face was towards 
me ashe vanished—that face! I'saw it but so long 
as one may wink an eye; but I can see it now—now 
“Sine Te one eset ne ching 

ec his eyes, then ed them, shudd 
in every fibre of Lav uveats gaunt dora 





“Tt is hore—the boy’s face is here!” he snarled 
as he beat both of his bony fists. against his knotted 
forehead. “It is in my brain! When I close my 
eyes the face stands out like a fate—far off, but 
floating towards me—growing more and more ter- 
rible each instant—larger and larger, until it is the 
face of the boy grown to the size of a world!” 

He rose from the stool, and groping about found a 
flagon of brandy, from which he drank ravenously. 
Sat down and drank His dismay passed off 
He closed his eyes, said: 

“ The face is no longer visible! It is gone! Haw!’ 
haw!—brandy drove it away! Blessed Saint 
ot ae in, then stood the flerce, 

6 aga: up, same 
ferocious beast he had ever been. 

“And now for the sick woman,” he muttered. 
“Ho! what of the boy’s curse? Bah! that for 
the boy’s curse!” He his fingers contemp- 
tuously. “ Why, I have dy forgotten the curse. 
How wasit? He said something. about wolves. 
What was it? The jewels; I have it: ‘May the 
jewels be my mockery, may my hands be imprisoned, 
and come Song | for the wolves of the forest, 
and my be lost for ever, if I raise my hand 
against Lady Van De Veer after the jewels are mine 
again.’ That was it. How well I remember it! 1 
must forget it—I must drive it away as I have the 
face of the boy. Wolves of the forest? Well, I 
shall soon be where there are'no wolves. I'll soon 
be in the cities of France—in Paris.. My soul lost 
forever? Ido notlikethat: but I'll give money to 
the churches—I'll endow a monastery: It’s never 
too late to repent, I’ve heard. Haw! haw! I'llrepent 
by-and-bye. What says the boy’s curse?) Ho! I can- 
not remember a word of it now. Something about 
—bah! I have peo it; let it I shall take 
care never to think of if. But if this sick woman 
lives, she may some day claim all my wealth as the 
widow of the diamond merchant. She is French ; I 
detected that in her German the first day she came. 
She is from France, where I am going. It is not in 
Germany that I can come out as a great rich lord. It 
is only in France that I dare use these jewels. Of 
course this lady, if she escapes from the forest, will 
make her way to France. But there’s that boy’s 
curse again in my mind, Can I not evade it, and 
yet make sure of the silence of the sick woman?’’ 

He studied over the terrible malediction, for he-was 
full of superstitious fears. He drank more brandy, 
and after a time roared out, ina hoarse whisper of 
supposed triumph: 

“Haw! haw! LIhaveit! Ihaveit! I must not 
raise my hand against her—ha! but my foot? How 
+ Fo caving, bedieaggee Gere cies pale sles 

saying, he a a 
boots, drew them upon his feet, and began to kick the 
glowing embers from the hearth into every part of 
the kitchen, 

“Tam not raising my hand—haw! haw! See! 
my hands are behind me—haw! haw! I use my feet 
—only my feet! So—and so—and thus.” 

The blazing coals flew about in every direction as 
he kicked them here and there with the demeniac in- 
tent that the inn should be fired, and Lady Louise 
be destroyed. 

“ Sir David-commanded that the ‘Iron Hand’ inn 
should be burned down,” he muttered, kicking fiery 
brands into the hall and adjacent.room. “I amonly 
obeying him—haw! haw! The coals will catch; 
they are taking hold of the wood already. Here, a 
few into this old closet; and some into this corner 
where is much dry rubbish. In half an hour or less 
time the house will be in flames—she will be stifled 
by the smoke—I will not have raised my hand against 
her. I baffle the boy’s curse—haw! haw! I'll wait 
a few moments, until the fire has had timetotake firm 
hold, then I’ll be off for the woods, to France. France, 
I drink to thee!” 

Here and there about therapartment the red-hot 
coals and brands smoked and crackled as their heat 
began to kindle spots of flame, A brand that had 
fallen in one corner had attacked with its. fiery 
tongues the dry and seasoned wainscoating, and a 
spire of flame, each instant increasing, begam to rise 
up along the resinous wood. 

“It will do! It.is sure!” muttered Rudolplt ashe 
glared about him in fiendish delight. 

A cry pealed from above. Lay Louise recovered 
from her swoon, and, finding herself still bound to her 
bed, and surrounded by total darkness, gave voice to 
her terror as the rapidly moving smell of fire reached 
her nostrils. 

“Ernest! my son! Ernest!” she shrieked. 

“She calls forthe boy!” muttered Rudolph, grin- 
ning, as this wail of terror and love fell upon his ear. 
“ She calls for the boy that isa hundred feet. under 
ground—haw! haw! 

“Ernest! my boy! my boy! Ernest! I smell 

My child! where are you? Help! Ernest !” 
again pealed the shrill scream of woman’s terror. 
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“He won't hear you, my lady,” growled Rudolph 
as he arose to his feet. 

“Rudolph! harm not the boy! Oh, Heaven! 
help!” the now: half-maddened lady above, for 
each instant the smell of fire increased. 

“Thave half-a mind to go up, and stop- your 

iping!” muttered Rudolph, ina rage. “I'd rather 
5 a wolf howl] than-a- woman scream; so Ill be 
off, for the fire is under way now.” 

As hé.spdke he moved into the hall, intending to 
leave by the rear door. He was at the door, had his 
hand upon the heavy bar that secured it, his ears 
pierced by the shrieks of the unfortunate lady, when 
“crash! crash!” — and sharp, he heard the blows 
of an axe resounding from the outside of the door, 
making it reetgnd shiver upon its.stout hinges as 
if a giant waswithout, mad to get in. 

‘Help! Fire! Ernest! my child! help!” at the 
same instant came pealing in shrill screams from the 
room above. 

“I come! thy Edred!” thundered a deep and 

werful. voice from without. ‘ Van De Veer! Van 

é Veer!” and, despite the thickness of the door, 
Rudolph heard plainly this battle crythat had been 
heard often in the fiercest battles of the late war. 

At the same moment Rudolph heard falling upon 
the front door of the inn a furious storm of blows. It 
was plain that the house was being stormed front 
and rear. 

Hearing these sounds, and the battle cry so near 
him, almost in his faceonly three inches of oak be- 
tween him and the man who uttered it, Rudolph 
sank upon his knees in sudden weaknessvof dismay, 
glaring with staring eyes at the reeling, shaking, 
battered door, and uttered in affright the same ex- 
clamation the reader will remember he uttered at the 
close of the third chapter of this'story : 

“Tt is Van De Veer, the diamond merchant!” 


To be continued.) 





FACETIA. 





ACCOUNTED FOR AT Last.—Is it not strange 

that the “ best man” at a wedding is not the bride- 

oom? This must be the reason of so many un- 
appy marriages: —Punch. 

Cork Tu1s.—As anillustration of the musical 
taste of the Irish people, we are told that the em- 

loyés of a celebrated firm of distillers-lighten their 
abour by singing, “Roe, Bro’ Roe.” The song 
keeps the men in spirits.— Will-o’-the- Wisp, 
“IN CONFIDENCE.” 

Hungry Customer: “ ’Taint bad,’ 

Chef: ‘“‘ Glad you like it; for, to tell yer the truth, 
a’though I’ve been a-makin’ o’ this soup for fifteen 
year, I ain’t never tasted it myself !”—Punch, 

IRREVOCABLE. 

Customer (for the Royal Wedding photograph): 
*Can’t I have the lady only? I don’t so much 
want the gentleman !”’ 

Young Person (with decision) : “No, sir; we can’t 
part them, sir, now !”—Punch. 

Matrimony Map SzasonaBLE.—Would those 
of their reverences who think it wrong to marry in 
Lent be reeonciled to a Lenten marriage by an: 
arrangement that, at the wedding-breakfast there- 
after, to preclude undue fast-breaking, the fare 
should be limited tored herrings Punch. 


Anorarr New Tirie.—“ in Spain-” 
Why select this i iod-of' the day as the 
subject of a ? and whyyfurther, go to Spain 


for a voluminous description.of it? Is the early 
morn more striking in that country than in Italy; or 
be Tropies, or on Mont-Blanc, or Notting Hill ?— 


“MAKING UP” THE CENSUS PAPER. 

Paterfamilias: “Now, girls, your ages. Flo’, 
eighteen——” 

Aunt Priscilla: “ My age, you know, is thirty.” 

P ‘amilias: “I ought 
have told meso for the last twenty years.’’— Will- 
o’-the- Wisp. 

ONE MAN’S MEAT, ANOTHER’S POISON. 

Landlord: “I’m just glad to see ye alive an’ 
weel, Sandy! I gied ye aquaforty by mistake for 
whusky last time ye cam here!” 

Sandy: “ Aquaforty, eh! Avweel, twas. varra 
gude! Flbjust tak’ a drain o’. aquafec/ty this 
time |’ —Fun, 

Tain lo recep of Lighig-lgperegling- takaflige 

ere is & ighly interesting i igence 
from & fashionable writer :—: 

The réversiblé satins are gradually gaining ground 
England.” 

If we were the father of a fashionable family we 
should be deeply gratified: by this: momentous news. 
We presume, of course, these satins, when worn out 
upon one side, can be turned and worn till they are 
worn out on the other. Thus, a fashionable father 


to, considering you | of 


able daughter, “Ay, she can turn and turn, and 
still go on ing” her reversible satins. Satin 
at first thought seems hardly a material to be 
lauded by economisgts.., Buf it'miay do a man a good 
turn when it is made reversible.—Punch. 
JONES’S LAST DAY. 
i : “Hulloa! What's the matter, old fel- 
ent, annte grief,eh? Havesome sherry, old 
‘ones: “Sherry? Ay—brandy! Fainting! Con- 
founded fellow !—Bumped against'me ! h!” 

(Moral—Don’t be Vaccinated: watil.. the Hunting 
Season is over.)—Punch. 

A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

“To Schools and Institutes,—A Member of the 
Mathematica! Society will be happy: to deliver Six 
Lectures on the Poetry of Motion——”’ 

Very pleased to find that learning can unbind and 
disport itself on such a fascinating subject as 
dancing; for which, of course; “the Poetry of 
Motion ” is only a graceful euphnism—— 

“ «being introductory to the study of ‘Euclid, 
Trigonometry, and the Higher Plane Curves.” 

Very puzzled to think what the connection can 
poouibiz be between the Waltz, the Quadrille, and 

e eos seul, and. “Euclid, Trigonometry, and the 
Higher Plane Curves ;’” and fear we are altogether 
mistaken in our notion of the leeturer’s benevolent 
design.— Punch. 





VIOLETS. 
PURPLE a wet with dew, 
Pressed to lips of ruby hue; 


Passion-kisses, fervent, sof 

Rained upon you, oft and oft: 
Muth, indeed;I envy you. 

Loving, in her-girdle cling, 
Dainty blooms, the mild-eyed spring 
Wafted you upon her wing, 
That she might a tribute bring 
m her perfumed bowers, 
To my sweet with gleaming hair ; 
How nestle, trembling there! 
But her eye’s deep, tender blue 
Shames your —— hue, 
Balmy, fragrant flowers! 
Dol chide you? Nay, there’s naught 
Lives or breathes, with beauty fraught, 
With those eyes that can compare, 
Of my love with golden hair, 
Nautht so lovely or so fair, 

Dear, favoured flowers ! 

Resting on your heart, my sweet, 
They may lie, while at your feet 
I must only fall and gaze, 
Dreaming of those blissful days 

With their golden hours, 

When thou shalt be mine, dear love, 
And I shall be thine, my love, 

In those happy bowers. ; 
Jewelled blooms thou then shalt wear, 
Violets bright shall deck thy hair, 

By night and day. 

Press thy dewy lips to mine, 

Bathe me in the luscious wine 

Of love, and let me but’ be thine, 
Sweetheart, for aye. A. B. 





GEMS. 


GREAT calamities tench us many beautiful lessons, 
and reveal to us much we should never have seen 
from the common level of life. 

Honest industry is after all man’s only depen- 
dence for the double blessing of a contented mind 
and a comfortable livelihood. 

REASON is nota piece of furniture that can be 
put aside and usedagain. The man who should live 
ten years without reflection would never be capable 


it again. 

How to make and lose friends :—you may win a 
friend by. doing him a.service; bnt, in nine cases 
out of ten, you.will probably lose him again if you 
require him to-do you one. 

INGRATITUDE ‘never so thoroughly pierces the 
human breast. as when it comes fromrthose in whose 
behalf we have been guilty of indiscretion. 

Trovrx charity is never lost. It may be-of no-ser- 
Vice td those it is bestowed upon, yet it ever does 
a work of beauty and grace upon the heart of the 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Hystrrics.—During the paroxysm, cold water, 
oor oe or eau-de-Cologne should be sprinkled on 
the } pungent applications, as ammonia, made 
to the nostrils ; and. warm friction applied to the 
extremities. If the patient can swallow, half a tea- 








may ohuckle and quote Shakespeare of his fashion- 


danum, or a teaspoonful of the aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, in water, may be given. A good emetic 
of ipecacuanha, or tartar emetic will often be very 
serviceable. 

BuRNS AND ScaLps.—No remedy has ever gained 
such.a-reputation in the treatment of burns and 
scalds as the old and familiar carron oil. Possibly 
some of ourreaders have yet to learn about it and 
we append its formula. It is very simple. Take 
equal parts of good strong lime-water andi unboiled 
linseed oil and mix them, and you haveit. Itmakes 
a thick and milky mixture, and on allowing to stand 
for any considerable length of time the water settles 
to ttem. It should therefore be always well 
shaken, Before it is used. We should adyise those 
who have never made use of this remedy te obtain 
some at once, and give it a trial at the first-oppor- 
tunity. Indeed, it would be a good investment for 
mothers, and others having children in charge, to 
arm themselves with a portion of the preparation, 
and-seorch something just a little to see how com- 
pletely it does away with the inconvenience arising 
from it. We are sure they will thank us for the 
suggestion. 








STATISTICS. 

Ir appears from an official report just published 
at, St. Petersburg that the value of the articles in 
which, Russia, traded with England during the year 
1870 was 220,000,000 roubles (30,000,000/.). Her trade 
with other countries is much less extensive—thus 
with Prussia it amounts to 165,000,000 roubles ; 
France, 45,000,000 roubles ; Austria, 21,000,000 ron- 
bles; the Hanse Towns, 17,000,000 roubles ; Turkey, 
17,000,000 roubles; Belgium, 12,000,000: roubles ; 
Italy, 12,000,000 roubles; the German States, 
9,000,000 roubles; Moldo-Wallachia, 9,000,000 ron- 
bles; Greece, 8,000,000 roubles; Norway and Swe- 
den, 6,000,000 roubles. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tux Duke of Edinburgh, during his stay at 
Auckland, led the orchestra on the violin at a con- 
cert given in aid of the “Captain” Relief Fund, 
and upon another occasion in aid of ragged schools. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Paris gives currency toa 
report that, to enable France to meet her engage- 
ments, it will be necessary to tax the raw material 
employed in manufactures, and especially in textile 
fabrics. Foreign manufactures will, he says, be 
subjected to a duty proportionately heavier than 
that imposed on the raw material. 

Tue public will not profit by our postal arrange- 
ments with Italy for the transmission of news- 
papers and literary journals. The Pope charged 
one penny for the delivery of each journal; the 
King of Italy takes twopence! ‘The arrangements 
for India and the colonies are undisturbed, therefore 
unimproved. 

On of the most famous of the Oxford colleges 
has adopted an important measure as to fellowships. 
At Oriel, in future, “no fellow will be bound to 
enter into holy orders except such as shall have 
been elected under an engagement to do so within 
three years. An election of this kind is only to be 
made if there shall not be five fellows of the college 
in holy orders.” 

Microscopic Prorocrarny.,—A further proof 
of the value of this-invention is- shown by the letter 
of a French. correspondent, whiéh says that a 
pigeon lately arrived in Paris, bearing despatches, 
which when printed filled four columns of a news- 
paper; and also private communications to the 
number of 15,000. The photographs were enclosed 
in a quill, tied to one of the Bird's feathers. We 
hope the conclusion of peace will not stop this in- 
teresting work. 

Tue will of Lord Frederick Paulet has been proved 
under 14,0001. personalty. He gives the pistols 
taken at the Alma, and trophies attached, and his 
sword, decorations, colours, and the bronze statue 
of Frederick the Great, given to him by the King of 
Prussia, to the Marquis of Winchester, and his sons, 
successors to the title, to- descend as heirlooms. 
Miss Berryman, of Devonport, who has just died 
worth nearly 60,000/. ty, has left the half 
of her property to various charities, chiefly local. 
Fatness A Brauty.—The women of Egypt, in 
order to acquire a degree of fatness, bathe them- 





-| selves several days in lukewarm water. They stay 


so long in their baths that they eat and drink 
therein. During the time they are in the bath they 
take every half-hour some broth made-of @ fat pul- 
let, and stuffed with sweet almonds, hazel nuts, 
dates, and pistachio nuts. After taking this sort 
of broth four times, they eat a pullet all but the 
head. Whérn:they come out of the bath they are 
rubbed over with. perfumes aiifl sweet-scented po- 
matum, and.after that some of them eat myroba- 





spoonful of ether, with ten or fifteen drops of lau- 


lans before going to bed; others take a draught 
prepared with gym tragacanth and sugar candy. 
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BALLAD. CHARLES SWAIN. 


VoIcE, 
Andante. 


PIANO. SP 


ad hb. 


am tooproud,I don't de-ny it, And so what-e-ver you mayssy, If you will have it, you mustbuy it; It 
- though of world-ly rich - es poor,.., The want of for-tune up~ onearth, Is not the worst want we en- dure, The 


tempo espres. 


is notgold! it is notland! nor name, nor fame, Nor high de-gree, Then if in- deed you wish ‘my hand, Til 


want of feel - ing, tem - per, trust—The want of truth when hearts are sought,Gold link’d with these is» worse than dunt; With 


my heart a-wsy, I am tooproud, I don't de-ny it, And 


tell you what the price must I will not give 
no such gold will I be bought. I will not, &, 


“~ 


~ adlib. 


so what-e - ver you maysay, If you will have it, ou must buy it, 
” dolce. 


colla parte, jz 


Give me the heart that’s rich in worth, The want of feeling, temper, trust— 
Although of worldly riches poor, The want of truth when hearts are sought; 
The want of fortune upon cart! Gold link’d with these is worse than dust— 


Is not the worst want we endure; With no such gold will I be bought. 


Original and Copyright. Zoupow: Published by Bxnumr s. Guxrm, 294, ‘Strand. 
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